THE  TRAFHC  JOB 


L 


There’s  more  than  this 
to  a  job! 


Blueprints  and  specifications  are  essential  to  every  job, 
but  the  first  need  is  for  fresh,  original  ideas  to  meet  each 
individual  set  of  conditions.  Thirty  years  of  experience  in 
designing  for  the  department  store  field  has  shov/n  that  there 
is  no  stereotyped  answer;  every  assignment  has  called  for 
specialized  creative  thinking. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  AND  COMPANY 

10  east  40th  st..  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Whether  it’s  a  simple 
two-line  ticket 


...or  an  eight-line  ticket 
with  two  control  stubs 
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You  can  print  and  attach  It 
economically  and  efficiently  with 
DENNISON  PINNING  NIACHINESI 


Check  these  wanted  features: 

★  Wide  range  of  ticket  sizes  and  styles. 

★  Three  machine  models  —  to  fit  your  require¬ 
ments. 

★  Dennison  Type  Dispenser  to  cut  type-setting 
time  in  half. 

★  Compact  design  to  shorten  motions 
—  reduce  fatigue. 

★  Merchandise  guide  and  straight-in 
trip  to  speed  production. 

★  Two-  and  three-part  tickets  print 
from  one  setting  of  type.  Quick 
change  from  one  style  of  ticket  to 
another. 

★  Six-line  and  eight-line  tickets  can 
be  repriced  with  Dennison  Hand 
Remarkers. 

★  High  speed  operation. 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Co.,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
In  Canada:  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Drummondville,  P.  Q. 


PRINT-PUNCH,  DIAL-SET  AND  PINNING  MACHINES  •  PRICE  REMARKERS  •  TICKETS  AND  SUPPLIES 
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The  Cover  Picture: 

Part  of  the  men's  sportswear  department  on  the  first  floor  of  Jordan  Marsh's 
new  Miami,  Florida  store. 
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No.  1  of  a  series  of  comments  on  contract  carpeting 


offers  a  complete  range  of  patterns,  qualities, 
textures,  colors,  designs— the  facilities  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  most  progressive  carpet  manufacturer.  To 
owners  of  hotels,  motels,  restaurants,  theatres, 
it  means  expert  advice  and  guidance  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  commercial  installation— as  well 
as  a  superior  product  specifically  designed  to 
meet  every  individual  floor  covering  need.  To 
the  contractor  it  means  close  personal  coopera¬ 
tion  and,  above  all,  simplified  buying— with  the 
most  compact,  easy-to-select  from  sample  books 
in  the  field. 

In  every  case— whether  you  are  covering  the 
office  floor,  or  carpeting  a  corporation  .. 

Why  settle  for  less  than  Firth 

for  economy,  quality,  dependability 
in  commercial  carpeting. 


“Contract”  to  Webster  means  an  agreement  be¬ 
tween  two  or  more  persons ;  a  bargain.  It  means 
more  than  that  in  the  carpet  business— espe¬ 
cially  to  us  at  Firth. 

Before  announcing  the  new  Firth  Contract 
Carpet  Program,  we  first  made  a  contract  with 
ourselves— a  resolution  that  we  would  not  enter 
the  contract  field  at  all  unless  we  could  offer 
unsurpassed  service,  superior  quality,  and  top 
efficiency  in  every  facet  of  contract  installation. 

What  contract  means  to  Firth— and  what  Firth’s 
new  Contract  Program  means  to  you—c&n  make 
an  important  difference  in  any  commercial  car¬ 
pet  installation. 


To  architects  and  designers  of  industrial  build¬ 
ings,  the  new  Firth  Contract  Carpet  program 


for  information  on  Firth’s  contract  program  write 
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the  Month  in  Retailing 


Credit  Correction 

CHARLES  H.  KELLSTADT.  vice 
president  of  Sears  Roebiitk  &:  Co., 
told  the  Credit  Management  Division 
(onvention  last  month  that  there  are 
signs  of  a  “voluntary  correction”  in 
the  consumer  credit  picture.  Federal 
Reserve  statistics  for  \farch,  released 
May  1,  confirm  this.  Consumer  instal¬ 
ment  credit  outstanding  continued  to 
increase  in  March,  hut  at  a  much  slow¬ 
er  rate  than  at  any  time  in  more  than 
a  year. 

Between  the  end  of  Fehruary  and  the 
end  of  March,  the  increase  in  the  total 
outstanding  consumer  instalment  debt 
was  S180  million.  Last  year  for  the 
same  periotl  the  increase  was  S4()6  mil¬ 
lion.  In  department  stores  and  mail 
ortler  houses  (combined),  repayments 
exceetled  new  instalment  tredit  ex¬ 
tended  in  .March,  so  that  the  total  out¬ 
standing  declined  by  S57  million.  Last 
year  in  the  same  period  there  was  an 
increase  of  $15  million. 

The  total  of  new  instalmetit  credit 
extemled  in  Manh  was  just  under  S.H 
billion,  while  repaymetits  were  S2.8 
billion.  In  March  a  year  ago  tiew 
credit  extended  was  $57  million  high¬ 
er,  while  repaytnents  were  $228  million 
lower.  This  closing  of  the  gap  between 
new  commitments  atul  payment  oti 
old  commitments  is  occurring  while 
personal  income  contituies  to  rise.  In 
March,  according  to  Department  of 
Commerce  estimates,  iticome  hit  an 
annual  rate  of  nearly  $315  billion,  $1?) 
billion  higher  than  a  year  ago. 

Kellstadt,  in  his  talk  to  the  credit 
managers,  said  it  is  still  too  early  to 
feel  certain  aboitt  this  “voluntary  cor¬ 
rection,”  because  of  the  seasonal  fac¬ 
tors  involved. 

But  if  such  a  correction  is  getting 
under  way,  it  appears  to  mesh  in  neat¬ 
ly  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board’s 
tightening  of  business  credit,  a  factor 


that  should  help  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  inventory  accumulation.  ,\t  the 
same  time,  it  should  materially  lessen 
talk  of  the  need  for  consumer  instal¬ 
ment  credit  controls.  Paul  Mazur  of 
Lehman  Bros,  last  month  spoke  of  the 
danger  of  curbing  consumer  credit  for 
buying  purposes  while  leaving  busi¬ 
ness  credit  uncurbed  for  production 
/ 

purposes. 

Sears  as  a  Credit  Granter.  In  the 

course  of  his  talk,  Kellstadt  described 
tbe  magnitude  of  the  Sears  Roebuck 
tredit  operation  today.  “By  the  end 


tjf  1953,”  he  said,  “Sears  Roeburki 
outstanding  receivables  represented  li 
per  cent  of  the  total  of  consiiniti^ 
merchandise  credit  obligations  forthi 
entire  nation,  excluding  automol);'. 
paper.  The  company  now  has  credii 
relations  with  one  out  of  every  k. 
families  in  the  U.  S.  In  1928  our  |X! 
tentage  of  instalment  sales  was  4.7  pe 
cent;  in  1941  it  was  28.4  per  cent, 
last  year,  on  sales  of  $3.2  billion,  our 
instalment  sales  accounted  for  slightli 
over  4 1  jier  cent.  VVe  now  have  moi; 
than  7.5  million  customers  with  opeo 
accounts  on  our  books.” 


Consumer  Instalment  Credit  Extended  and  Repaid,  March  1956 

(Seoionally  Adjusted) 


TOTAL  . 

Automobile  Paper 

Other  Consumer 
Goods  Paper  .  , 


Repair  and  Moderniza¬ 
tion  Loans  . 


Personal  Loans 


Millions 
of  Dollars 

EXTENDED  - 

—Change  from — 
Month  Year 

Ago  Ago 

Millions 
of  Dollars 

REPAID 
—Change  froo- 
Month  Yie 

Ago  A|i 

2,988 

—204 

—57 

2,790 

—55 

-228 

1,360 

—113 

—119 

1,215 

51 

-1-115 

719 

-32 

—25 

726 

—9 

116 

—7 

+7 

103 

0 

-13 

793 

—52 

-^80 

746 

+5 

+75 

Total  Outstanding  Consumer 
Instalment  Credit 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Outstanding  Instalment  Credit 
in  Department  Stores  and 
Mail  Order  Houses 

(Millions  of  Dollars) 


February 

March 

February 

March 

1954 . 

21,582 

21,381 

1954 . 

1,065 

1,031 

1955 . 

22,508 

22,974 

1955 . 

1,108 

1,123 

1956 . 

27,784 

27,964 

1956 . 

1,341 

1,284 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Statistics. 
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NRD6A  Month 

it  Sales  and  Costs.  A  preliminary 
port  released  by  the  CMl)  during  its 
yiiveiition  shows  how  the  |>errentage 
total  (leilit  sales  to  total  store  sales 
■asetl  in  1955  in  different  credit 
Munie  groups.  It  shows  also  that  bad 
t  losses,  as  a  jjercentage  of  credit 
sales,  were  generally  lower  in  1955 
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than  in  1951. 

The  credit  sales  increase  (Kcurred 
in  every  group.  These  are  the  CIMI) 
figures: 


^  of  Total  Credit  Sales  to 
Total  Store  Sales 


Store  Credit  Volume  1955 

Over  S20  million  (>1.94 

$10-S20  million  59.10 

$5-$10  million  57.65 

S2-$5  million  56.23 


1954 

60.14 

57.22 

56.52 

54.20 


\  special  smaller  store  study  was 
made  of  stores  having  less  than  10,000 
accounts  with  active  balances  atid/or 
under  $2  million  in  total  credit  vol¬ 
ume.  In  this  study  the  .$1  to  .S2  mil¬ 
lion  group  showed  credit  sales  amount¬ 
ing  to  57.41  per  cent  of  volume  in  1955 
and  56.94  in  1954;  the  group  under  SI 
million  reported  52  per  cent  for  1955, 
50.48  |)er  cent  in  1954. 

Credit  costs  as  a  percentage  of  net 
credit  volume  ranged  from  a  low  of 
1.43  per  cent(  the  $10  to  .$20  million 
credit  volume  group)  to  a  high  of  2.91 
|jer  cent  (the  under  $1  million  credit 
volume  group). 
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Corset  Co-Op  Costs.  NRDCiA  made  a 
formal  statement  of  its  viewpoint  on 
the  question  of  billing  manufacturers 
for  production  costs  in  the  preparation 
of  cooperative  ads: 

“Stores  must  now  cjuote  their  base 
newspaper  rate  in  billing  manufactur¬ 
ers  with  whom  they  do  cooperative 
advertising.  If  they  do  this  for  the 
foundation  manufacturers  they  will 
also  wish  to  do  so  for  all  other  manu¬ 
facturers  in  other  industries  with 
"horn  they  have  cooperative  advertis- 


31 

23 

34 


mg  arrangements. 

“It  can  now  be  assumed  that  costs 
incurred  by  the  store  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  ads  are  legitimately  charge¬ 
able  to  the  manufacturer.  ...  If  these 
fosts  are  not  allowed  in  these  in¬ 
stances,  it  would  mean  they  would  not 


"I  Got  My  Cost  Out  of  It”  j 

many  of  our  buyers  don’t  know  what  their  merchandise  costs 
I  are.  They  know  what  the  manufacturer’s  invoice  price  of  an  item  is,  " 
but  they  do  not  understand  what  the  merchandise  costs  the  store.  ? 

‘AVe’ve  all  heard  buyers  say,  ‘We  didn’t  lose  anything.  I  got  my  cost 
out  of  it,  and  besides  it  heljjed  build  up  my  volume.’ 

“But  was  the  merchandise  soldi  at  cost?  Did  the  store  manage  to 
break  even?  What  about  the  money  the  store  paid  the  buyer?  share 
of  his  salary  is  really  a  part  of  the  cost  of  everything  he  purchases.  So 
is  the  expense  of  his  market  trips,  of  the  New  York  buying  office,  of 
freight  to  bring  the  gocxls  into  the  store.  .And  let’s  not  forget  receiving, 
marking,  warehousing  and  insurance  costs  and  taxes.  l.€t’s  remember 
j  that  in  many  stores  we  pay  commission  to  our  salesj>eople  and  rent  to 
,  our  landlords  as  a  jjer  cent  of  sales. 

“Did  the  buyer  1  tj noted  recover  those  costs  or  just  his  invoice  costs?  ; 
W'as  he  even  referring  to  all  of  them?  1 

“If  buyers  were  more  aware  of  what  merchandise  costs  really  are:  if  ^ 
they  were  trained  and  instructed  to  buy  for  profit  as  well  as  volume,  we 
would  notice  an  improvement  where  it  counts  the  most— in  our  profit 
dollars!’’ 

—Sam  Fi.anel,  General  Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 
{Before  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Florida  State  Retailers 
Association  and  the  Florida  Retail  Controllers’  Association.) 


be  allowed  by  all  other  manufacturers 
with  whom  stores  have  cooperative 
arrangements.  .As  a  result,  retailers 
would  suffer  a  loss  of  substantial  re¬ 
funds  not  now  (juestioned  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  other  industries.’’ 

Japanese  Goods.  If  the  sign-posting 
re(|uirements  of  the  South  C3arolina 
and  .Alabama  laws  aren’t  nullihed,  the 
precedent  they  establish  “presumably 
could  be  extended  to  require  stores  to 
post  similar  notices  if  they  sell  goods 
made  in  other  foreign  countries  and 
even  neighboring  states.’’  So  the 
NRDGA  warned  its  members  last 
month,  while  urging  them  to  be  on 
the  alert  against  any  proposals  for  sim¬ 
ilar  legislation  in  their  own  states. 

One  Montgomery  retailer  saw  jjossi- 
bilities  in  this  idea,  and  w'as  reported 
to  have  postetl  this  sign: 

“Irish  linen,  English  bikes,  French 
perfume,  Herman  binoculars  and 
Japanese  textiles  sold  here.” 

But  the  pressure  and  the  genuine 
fear  that  lie  behind  the  legislation 
cannot  be  laughed  to  death,  even  if  the 
legislation  is  declared  unconstitution¬ 


al.  C3harles  1*.  Taft,  speaking  for  the 
C3onnnittee  for  a  National  Trade  Pol¬ 
icy,  sought  to  combat  the  pressure  last 
month  with  statistics: 

“They  forget,’’  he  said,  “that  the  cot¬ 
ton  farmer  sold  Japan  last  year  647,000 
bales  of  raw  cotton,  25  per  cent  of  all 
his  foreign  sales,  worth  many  times 
what  japan  sold  the  U.  S.  in  textiles. 
In  1955,  domestic  production  of  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  increased  by  355  million 
square  yards  over  1954  and  imports 
by  only  60  million.  Imports  amounted 
to  1 .3  jx;r  cent  of  domestic  production, 
while  exports  were  5.3  per  cent,  or 
four  times  imports.  .  .  .  Only  the 
blouse  and  velveteen  manufacturers 
have  applied  for  escape  cause  relief, 
because  no  one  else  seems  able  to  show 
a  plausible  claim  of  injury  that  can 
stand  examination.’’ 

The  Excise  Muddle.  Frustration  was 
still  the  retailer’s  lot  in  the  matter  of 
excise  regulations.  In  his  role  as  a 
tax  gatherer  for  the  government,  he 
is  constantly  running  into  situations 
where  he  must  interpret  the  law  with 
only  the  most  ambigious  and  confus- 
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wide  awake  with  the  liveliest  news 


for  infants,  boys  and  girls.  Pre-selected 


by  mothers  in  consumer  tests. 


E-Z’s  biggest  sleepwear  line  ever 


consists  only  of  items  rated  “best’ 


Here’s  real  eye-appeal  in  new  styles, 


colors,  latest  fashion  prints.  Sure  fire  buy-appeal 


in  strong  construction  and  quality  details. 


All  backed  by  big,  beautiful  sell-compelling 


color  ads  every  month  of  the  year. 


You’re  not  in  business  for  your  health. 
Why  not  relax  and  do  it  the  simplest  way? 

Call  your  E-Z  distributor  today! 


infants  and  children 


E-Z  MILLS,  INC.  *  Emptrt  State  Building  •  New  York  1 
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Brand  Names  Winners.  Alfred  E.  Darby  (left),  The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  received  the  top  award  in  the  large 
department  store  group.  With  him,  two  of  the  winners  of  certificates  of  distinction  in  this  group;  H.  K.  Faupel,  .Adam, 
.\leldrum  it  Anderson,  Buffalo,  and  Cieorge  A,  (ioudie,  Ehe  Bon  Marche,  Seattle.  Other  winners  in  the  large  store  group, 
not  shown  here,  were  Dave  .McCaitcheon,  D.  H.  Holmes,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  and  \V.  j.  Brown,  Titche-Goettinger,  Dallas. 
In  the  right  hand  photograph,  the  tlepartment  store  winne  s  in  the  smaller  volume  group:  Earl  Brothertf)n,  I  he  How¬ 
land  Dry  C>(Muls  Cai.,  Bridgeport,  recipient  of  the  first  awa  d;  j,  Cierald  C>oodman,  .Model  Dept.  Store,  Kirkw(H)d,  .Mo.; 
Olwin  F.  Ackley,  Olwin  .Angell  Store,  .Aberdeen,  S.  D.;  M  -rris  Kaplan,  H.  Gordon  &  .Sons,  Ciary,  Indiana,  and  Ken¬ 
neth  P,  Zurther,  Samuels<jn’s,  Eau  Claire,  Wise. 


turnetl  out  that  none  of  these  prol)- 
lenis  anil  reionnnenilations  liad  l)een 
iiuludeii  in  the  report  filed  with  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  C^onnnittee. 
“.Administrative  objections,”  were  cit- 
ed'as  the  reason.  The  NRDGA  board 
of  ilirectors  protested,  and  asked  for 
an  opportunity  to  present  its  argu¬ 
ments  again  to  the  lull  Ways  and 
.Means  Committee.  Early  in  May  it 
seemed  likely  that  this  opportunity 
would  be  given  before  the  end  of  the 
month. 


Controllers  Meet  June  7.  Dates  of  the 
Controllers’  Congress  convention  an 
June  1  to  7:  place,  the  Kentuck? 
Hotel,  Louisville. 

The  long  list  of  speakers  on  thij 
four-day  program  includes:  C.  1 


ing  kind  of  gtiidance  from  the  regida- 
tions.  Hope  for  an  improvement  in 
this  situation  has  been  high  during  the 
past  several  months,  while  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  Hou.se  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  has  laeen  studying  the  ex¬ 
cise  regulations  anil  hearing  retail  tes¬ 
timony.  NRI)(i.A’s  Taxation  Commit¬ 
tee  presenteil  iletaileil  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  the  (a>ngressional  commit¬ 
tee  listened  to  a  mass  of  retail  testi¬ 
mony  on  the  difficulties  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  regulations.  But  last  month  it 


acco 


Remudeled  Galeries  d’Orleans  in  Paris  is  fixtured  now  tor  self-selection  selling,  jean  Bader,  head  of  the  store,  reports 
extraordinary  early  results  from  the  new  fixtures:  increases  from  20  to  40  jrer  cent  over  lorresponding  ilays  last  year. 
The  store  has  a  huge  peak  in  traffic  <»n  Saturday  afternoons,  anil  the  pre-selection  setup  has  Ireen  particularly  effective 
in  fiandling  this  fuisiness. 
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Management  Perspecthe 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


Credit — The  Dynamo  of  Business  (Part  il) 


So  lon}'  ;is  (oiisuinei  nedit  is  properly  used,  it  can  tcjii- 
tinue  to  expand  with  satety  and  contribute  to  a  higher 
iiandard  ot  living  tor  all  ot  us.  Soundly  directed  and 
sensibly  made  available  to  the  largest  number  of  people 
who  warrant  it,  consumer  credit  is  a  dynamic  force— an 
indispensable  instrument  in  distribution. 

Here  are  seven  suggestions  which  should  help  you  in¬ 
crease  credit  sales  on  a  profitable  basis  for  your  store: 

I.  Be  More  Aggressive  in  Promoting  Credit  Sales.  Re- 
i  member,  jreople  like  to  Ire  offered  credit  facilities  rather 
!  than  to  have  to  ask  for  them.  What  you  should  have  is 
:  a  continuous  year  in  and  year  otit  program  of  account 
solicitation.  It  should  not  only  include  a  campaign  for 
the  ac(|uisition  of  new  accounts,  and  the  revival  of  inactives 
hut  a  program  for  the  promotion  of  greater  activity  by 
accounts  already  on  the  bcxrks.  I  he  evidence  is  clear  that 
credit  customers  are  more  loyal,  stay  with  a  store  longer 
and  buy  more  than  cash  customers.  A  study  made  by 
A.  J.  Wood  of  Philadelphia  shows  that  charge  customers 
shop  in  a  store  where  they  have  an  account  .S.8  times^  as 
much  as  do  cash  customers. 

2.  Check  All  Applicants  Through  the  Credit  Bureau. 

I'he  profitable  extension  of  credit  is  always  based  on  facts 
-enough  facts  to  eliminate  all  uncertainty  and  fear  of  loss. 
These  facts  are  available  through  your  credit  bureau. 

The  old  saying  that  the  “man  who  is  his  own  lawyer 
has  a  fool  for  a  client”  applies  ecjtially  well  to  the  mer¬ 
chant  who  does  his  own  credit  investigating.  The  price 
of  a  credit  report  is  a  small  amount  to  pay  for  the  means 
of  selecting  a  good  credit  customer,  or  to  avoid  getting  a 
bad  customer  with  a  possible  loss  amounting  to  many  times 
ihe  price  of  the  report. 

3.  Constantly  Sell  Yourself  and  Your  Store  to  the  Public. 

You’re  not  doing  the  customer  a  favor  when  you  give  her 
credit.  She  expects  it  as  her  right— as  the  normal  way  in 
which  business  is  carried  on  tcxlay.  So  you  should  do 
fverything  possible  to  let  the  customer  know  you  w'elcome 
her  credit  business.  The  proper  handling  of  people  is  just 
as  important  as  the  proper  handling  of  merchandise.  Un- 
Btisfactory  merchandise  can  always  be  returned,  but  there 
is  no  way  of  making  up  for  the  unintelligent  treatment 
of  customers.  For  instance,  when  a  customer  is  making  a 
i^ynient  on  her  account,  do  your  cashiers  accept  the  pay¬ 
ment  with  a  smile  and  a  thank  you?  There  isn’t  any  con¬ 
stitutional  requirement  that  every  cashier  must  look  bored. 
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When  you  close  your  store  at  the  end  of  the  day  you 
shotdd  never  have  (Kcasion  to  say,  “We  lost  a  few  cus¬ 
tomers  tcxlay  but,  thank  Heavens,  we  preserved  the  system.” 

I.  Set  ilp  a  Collection  Routine  Which  Will  Follow 
Accounts  Promptly  and  Systematically.  Profits  de|>end 
upon  the  number  of  times  a  merchant  can  turn  over  his 
capital.  Frequent  turnover  can  hardly  be  accomplished 
with  slow  collections.  And  the  longer  an  account  is  allowed 
to  run,  the  harder  it  l>ecomes  to  collect. 

Ciollections  are  fundamentally  a  matter  of  salesmanship, 
of  selling  the  consumer  the  idea  of  paying  promptly.  One 
c)f  the  best  ways  to  do  this  is  to  use  a  ctxrperative  “let’s 
get  together”  attitude  instead  of  a  high  pressure  approach. 
You  will  find  the  money  comes  in  just  as  well  and  with 
far  less  ruffling  of  the  customer’s  sensibilities.  The  efficient 
way  to  handle  collections  is  to  work  out  details  so  that  it 
becomes  merely  a  routine  job.  It  is  consistency  of  effort 
rather  than  severity  of  dunning  that  will  do  the  job  best. 

(iheck  your  letters,  tcx).  Perhaps  some  of  them  have 
more  force  than  tact.  Don't  forget  that  collection  letters 
which  appeal  to  pride,  fairness  and  honesty  are  the  most 
]>ractical  and  get  the  best  results.  Only  as  a  last  resort 
should  the  appeal  to  fear  be  used. 

5.  Keep  the  Customer  Open  to  Buy.  mc.>st  effective 
way  to  lose  customers  and  suffer  losses  is  to  allow  balances 
to  increase  beyond  the  danger  line.  People  do  not  like  to 
trade  where  they  are  deeply  in  debt,  and  so  they  do  their 
Inlying  elsewhere.  It’s  important  to  keep  customers  ojjen 
to  buy  at  your  store  by  having  them  pay  their  accounts 
promptly.  Consistent  followup  of  accounts,  therefore,  is 
as  important  in  promoting  sales  as  it  is  in  collecting 
accounts. 

(>.  Add  a  Late  Charge  to  Delinquent  Accounts.  few 

stores  have  been  doing  this  for  years:  in  recent  months  the 
j'lan  has  been  spreading.  Undoubtedly  the  reason  is  that 
customers  are  now'  better  conditioned  to  accept  such  a 
(harge  w'ithout  question  because  of  the  development  of 
revolving  credit,  which  carries  a  one  per  cent  monthly 
(harge  for  extended  payments.  Since  stores  now  provide 
customers  with  a  different  tyjje  of  account  if  they  want 
more  than  .SO  days  to  pay,  it’s  much  easier  to  insist  that 
■SO-day  charge  customers  adhere  to  these  days  or,  if  not, 
pay  a  late  charge.  These  charges  range  from  one-half  of 
one  per  cent  to  one  per  cent  a  month  on  balances  which 
(Continued  on  page  76) 


Don't  limit  the  sales  potential  of  your  top  floors. 


Remember,  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can  be  sold.  An  escalator 
system  that  doesn't  carry  shoppers  to  your  top  tloors  definitely  limits  the 
sales  potential  of  areas  that  can  be  as  attractive  and  as  valuable  as 
coveted  street  level  sales  floors. 


Otis  Escalators  have  proven  time  and  again  that  they  can  increase  upper 
floor  traffic  by  25%  to  30%.  Sales  have  increased  correspondingly— 
especially  impulse  sales  which  can  be  as  high  as  50%  of  all  sales  in  a  well 
merchandised  store— because  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can  be  sold. 

The  narrower  Otis  32R  Escalator  which  is  just  wide  enough  to  carry  a 
mother  and  child  side-by-side  is  ideally  and  economically  suited  for 
upper  floor  travel.  Ask  any  of  Otis'  268  offices  for  details. 

OTIS  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

260  Eleventh  Avenue,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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The  Self-Critical  Retailer 


He  considers  the  economic  outlook  excellent 
but  is  less  satisfied  with  his  own  performance, 
especially  in  personnel  recruitment  and  cost  control. 


By  J.  Gordon  Dokin§.  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


The  questions  that  trouble  retailers 
most  at  this  time  are  (1)  how  to 
attract  and  hold  good  |>ersonnel,  anti 
(2)  how  to  protect  profits  from  ex- 
jjense  leaks  and  unnecessary  outlays. 
Retail  concern  over  these  two  prob¬ 
lems  shows  iqj  clearly  in  the  results  of 
a  mail  survey  conducted  among  mem- 
l)er  stores  by  the  NRDG.A  at  Easter 
time. 

Most  of  the  participating  retailers 
report  cheerfidly  on  economic  condi¬ 
tions  anti  customer  attitudes.  Only  a 
scattered  few  re|K)rt  unfavorably  on 
employment,  demand  for  consumer 
goods,  consumer  spending,  and  con¬ 
sumer  attitudes  toward  the  future  in 
their  areas. 

Sales  Will  Rise;  Profit  Rate  Won't 

.St)  far  as  volume  goes,  little  tlifficulty 
is  ex|)et  ted  in  meeting  or  topping  last 
year’s  figures.  For  the  first  half  of 
1956,  the  typical  store  ex|)ects  its  sales 
to  run  five  |H'r  cent  ahead  of  last  year; 
ft)!  Summer  and  Fall,  the  typical  ex- 
|)et  tation  is  a  three  |)er  cent  gain. 

Sportswear  is  most  frequently  nametl 
as  the  category  that  will  enjoy  greatest 
success  this  Summer  and  Fall.  .\lst) 
mentionetl  frequently  were:  ready-to- 
wear  in  general;  infants’  and  children’s 
wear;  men’s  wear. 


The  survey  reported  here  drew  more 
thdn  300  replies  from  the  heads  of 
large  and  small  stores,  department 
stores  and  apparel  specialty  shops.  The 
stores  ranged  in  size  from  those  in 
which  the  owner  performs  practically 
every  executive  function  to  huge  or¬ 
ganizations  with  many  ramifications  in 
their  executive  structure.  This  analysis 
is  based  on  the  first  310  replies. 

Fhe  repot  ting  .stores,  however,  seem 
less  hopeful  about  profits  than  about 
volume.  Fewer  than  half  expect  their 
net  for  1956  to  show  any  improvement 
over  1955;  the  typical  opinion  is  that 
it  will  be  about  the  same.  To  protect 
profits,  four  steps  are  suggested,  each 
by  a  majority  of  the  reporting  stores: 
strive  for  greater  volume;  seek  to  lower 
ex|)enses;  strive  to  reduce  markdowns; 
strive  for  better  turnover,  .\bout  one 
in  every  three  also  indicated  that  an 
effort  to  get  higher  markons  woidvl  be 
in  order  at  this  time. 

Merchandising  Controls  Tighten 
To  make  the  most  of  their  Summer 
and  Fall  op|M)rtunities,  the  reporting 
stores  plan  to  strengthen  their  basic 
stcKk  controls.  More  than  half  named 
this  among  the  imjrortant  factors  in 


achieving  volume  during  the  period 
ahead.  Almost  as  frequently,  they 
cited  the  need  for  strengthening  the 
selling  staff  and  for  promoting  more 
aggressively.  About  two  in  every  five 
stressed  stepping  up  the  flow  of  pro- 
motable  items,  and  an  alnjost  equal 
number  mentioned  offering  stronger 
values.  Some  commented  on  the  neerl 
for  salesmanship  and  for  selling  the 
store  to  its  public;  others  stressed  bet 
tei  merchandising  as  the  road  to  vol 
nine;  still  others  counted  on  expanded 
or  remodeleil  selling  space  to  help 
them  win  out. 

Fhree  out  of  every  four  stores  re 
port  that  they  are  checking  depart 
nients  by  classification  and  by  line  for 
jx)ssible  trading  up— a  procedure  that 
shoultl  have  healthy  results  on  both 
volume  and  profits  if  carried  out  well. 

Trade-ins  are  accepted  by  41  per 
cent  of  the  reporting  stores,  mostly  on 
major  appliances,  and  occasionally  on 
television,  furniture,  and  other  items. 
The  41  {)er  cent  figure  probably  un¬ 
derstates  the  prevalence  of  trade-ins, 
however,  since  many  of  the  reporting 
stores  deal  only  in  soft  lines,  in  which 
trade-ins  would  be  no  factor,  .\inong 
tho.se  who  do  take  trade-ins,  one  in 
foul  reports  enlarged  activity  in  the 
field  this  past  year. 
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STO  RESiMav 


^amotion  Media:  Unchanged 
\  chet  k  on  the  promotional  meth¬ 
ods  used  by  stores  indicates  that  there 
will  be  very  little  change  in  the  news¬ 
paper  linage  they  buy  this  year  as  com- 
paretl  with  last.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  two  in  every  three  of  the  stores 
report  a  rate  increase,  only  a  few  say 
they  plan  to  reduce  their  linage— and 
these  are  oHset  by  an  almost  equal 
number  who  plan  to  use  increased 
^pace. 

Direct  mail  is  used  as  a  promotional 
medium  by  72  per  cent  of  the  stores 
in  this  survey;  radio,  by  64  per  cent: 
television,  by  22  per  cent.  Package 
ituffers  and  bill  enclosures  are  used  by 
I  just  over  half.  A  good  three-fourths 
'  of  those  who  use  this  last-mentioned 
techni(|ue  consider  it  profitable. 

Credit  Policies:  Cautious 
L(M)king  at  credit  as  a  selling  tool, 
three  in  every  five  of  the  reporting 
Stores  consider  that  it  is  not  being 
utilized  to  greatest  advantage  by  retail¬ 
ers.  They  show  little  inclination,  how- 
eriod  ever,  to  rush  forward  with  programs 
they  [or  expanding  their  efforts  in  this  area. 
;  the  Most  seem  to  be  watching  the  level  of 
more  consumer  debt  too  closely  for  that. 
!  five  Forty -six  per  cent  consider  it  not 
pro  alarming  right  now;  an  equal  number 
?qual  consider  this  a  time  for  caution;  eight 
rnger  per  cent  say  the  debt  level  is  too  high, 
need  .\mong  the  63  per  cent  of  reporting 
;  the  stores  who  offer  revolving  credit,  near- 
I  bet-  ly  all  say  it  has  been  successfid  in  in- 
»  vol-  creasing  credit  sales.  Ninety-day  ac- 
nded  counts,  which  permit  the  customer  to 
help  py  one-third  each  month  without  in¬ 
terest  charges,  are  offered  by  just  over 
:s  re-  half  the  stores. 

part  Increases  in  credit  service  charges 
e  for  are  contemplated  by  fewer  than  one  in 
that  every  five  stores  with  revolving  credit, 
both  and  the  same  ratio  holds  true  for 
well,  stores  offering  instalment  credit.  Six- 
pcr  teen  per  cent  of  all  the  reporting 
ly  on  stores,  however,  say  they  now  add  a 
ly  on  late  charge  to  delinquent  charge  ac- 
tems.  ((Hints;  another  25  per  cent  of  them 
i  un-  are  considering  this, 
e-ins, 

rting  ^^tomer  Services 
,hich  Relatively  few  stores  have  so  far 
nong  K'ined  the  movement  to  charge  for 
le  in  fnsttjiiier  services  that  were  formerly 
1  the  s'ven  free,  .\mong  the  13  per  cent 
"ho  ttH)k  steps  in  that  direction  last 
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year,  some  mentioned  charging  for 
check  cashing  service;  others  now  ^ 
make  a  charge  for  parking.  Also  men-  | 
tioned  were  restrictions  on  free  altera¬ 
tions;  raising  of  the  minimum  sale  for 
free  gift  wrapping;  charges  for  deliv¬ 
ery  of  small  purchases,  special  delivery, 
and  delivery  outside  the  regular  area. 

Specific  information  was  requested 
from  the  stores  on  four  services:  men’s 
clothing  alterations,  COD  deliveries. 
Parcel  Post  shipments,  and  gift  wrap¬ 
ping.  Of  those  who  replied  on  men’s 
clothing,  72  per  cent  do  the  alterations 
free;  half  of  the  remainder  charge,  and 
half  restrict  this  service.  On  gift  wrap, 

36  per  cent  charge,  15  per  cent  impose 
some  restrictions;  49  per  cent  give  the 
service  free.  On  COD’s,  30  per-cent 
charge,  seven  per  cent  restrict,  and  63 
per  cent  give  the  service  free.  Parcel 
Post  shipments  are  charged  for  by  58 
per  cent;  are  restricted  by  13  per  cent: 
are  handled  free  by  29  per  cent. 

Expense  Control:  Improved 

Twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  report¬ 
ing  stores  have  already  converted  to 
Expense  Center  Accounting,  and  an¬ 
other  seven  per  cent  plan  to.  Fifteen 
per  cent  say  they  have  been  using  Pro¬ 
duction  Unit  Accounting,  and,  again, 
another  seven  per  cent  say  they 
plan  to. 

Asked  to  mention  areas  in  which 
they  had  been  able  to  reduce  expenses 
during  the  past  year,  several  stores 
mentioned  savings  on  payroll  through 
more  efficient  use  of  help— combining 
jobs,  dispensing  with  frills,  using  part- 
timers,  etc.  Next  in  the  order  of  fre¬ 
quency  was  promotion:  many  stores 
were  able  to  eliminate  wasteful  prac¬ 
tices  here.  Deliveries,  both  to  and 
from  the  store,  yielded  savings  for  sev¬ 
eral;  so  did  investigations  into  buying 
expense,  insurance,  and  office  costs. 

Related  to  the  problem  of  keeping 
profits  a  jump  ahead  of  expenses  is 
the  practice  of  anticipating  invoices— 
putting  some  extra  pennies  into  the 
profit  pocket  by  paying  bills  before 
the  due  date.  Three  out  of  every  five 
reporting  stores  do  this  regularly,  and 
many  take  specific  steps  to  increase  the 
number  of  vendors  who  allow  this 
practice.  common  method  is  to 
write  for  permission:  another  is  just 
to  take  it  and  hope  for  the  best.  One 
retailer  attaches  a  note  to  all  payments 


Volume  Expectations 

(Compared  with  same  period  in  1955) 


Parcentag*  of 
Reporting  Storei 


1st  Half 

Summer 
and  Poll 

Increase  of  more  than  5% . . 

30% 

21% 

Increase  of  up  to  5% . 

46 

43 

Even  . 

21 

33 

Below  1955  . 

3 

3 

100% 

100% 

''iif : 

Profit  Expectations 

Percentoge  of 
Reporting  Stores 


Expected  comparison  with  1955: 

Increase  of  more  than  5% .  18% 

Increase  of  up  to  5% .  28 

Even  .  44 

Below  1955  .  10 

100% 

Merchandise  Leaders 

Merchandise  expected  to  enjoy  greatest  success  this 
Summer  and  Fall: 


Mentioned  by 


Sportswear  .  55% 

Ready-to-wear  in  general .  37% 

Infants'  and  children's  wear....  29% 

Men's  wear .  13% 

'  '  . . 

Sales  Promotion  Plans 


Percentage  of 
Reporting  Stores 


Paying  higher  newspaper  space  rates  than 

a  year  ago .  68% 

Plans  for  linage  during  1956: 

Increase  .  17% 

About  the  same .  63 

Reduce  .  20 

100% 

Direct  mail  used  as  promotion  medium  ....  72% 

Use  package  stufFers  and  bill  enclosures  as 

promotion  tools .  52% 

Use  radio  advertising .  64% 

Use  TV  advertising .  22% 
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Credit  Policies 


Parcantog*  of 
Raporting  Storas 


Consider  present  level  of  consumer  debt: 


Too  high  .  8% 

Time  for  caution .  46 

Not  alarming  .  46 


100% 


Believe  credit  utilized  to  best  advantage. . .  41% 

Success  of  revolving  credit  in  increasing 
credit  sales: 

Very  effective  .  59% 

Not  effective .  4 

Do  not  offer  .  37 


100% 


Offer  90-day  accounts  without  interest 

charges  .  51% 

Contemplating  increased  service  charges: 

Revolving  credit  .  19% 

Instalment  credit .  18% 


Add  late  charge  to  delinquent  charge 
accounts  . . 

Considering  such  late  charges . . 

mmmmiir. 

Customer  Service  Policies 


16% 

25% 


Percantage  of 
Raporting  Stores 


Began  charging  this  year  for  services  or 


restricting  those  formerly  given  free. . .  .  13% 

Men's  clothing  alterations: 

Charge  for  .  14% 

Restrict  .  14 

Give  free .  72 


100% 


C.O.D.  deliveries: 


Charge  for  .  30% 

Restrict  .  7 

Give  free .  63 


100% 

Parcel  Post  shipments: 


Charge  for  .  58% 

Restrict  .  13 

Give  free .  29 


100% 


Gift  wrapping: 

Charge  for  .  36% 

Restrict  .  15 

Give  free .  49 


100% 


on  which  anticipation  was  not  pter- 
mitted  and  sptecifies  the  date  on  which 
the  check  would  have  been  mailed  had 
the  privilege  been  granted. 

Store  Improvements 

About  two  in  every  five  retailers  say 
they  plan  major  capital  improvements 
this  year.  Among  these  stores,  a  ma¬ 
jority  will  invest  in  new  fixtures;  one 
in  three  will  air  condition;  one  in  four 
will  expand  the  main  store;  one  in  five 
will  add  a  new  branch.  A  check  on 
steps  taken  to  simplify  and  speed  up 
customer  selling  service  highlights 
greater  use  of  self-selection.  Forty-four 
per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  men¬ 
tioned  this. 

Among  those  planning  to  open  a 
branch  this  year  (about  13  per  cent  of 
the  grand  tdtal  of  all  participating  in 
this  survey),  four  out  of  five  will  open 
in  a  shopping  center.  Eleven  per  cent 
of  the  reporting  stores  already  have 
shopping  center  branches.  Branches 
of  all  kinds,  in  or  out  of  such  centers, 
are  reported  most  often  in  the  same 
trading  area  as  the  main  store.  Nine¬ 
teen  per  cent  of  the  stores  have  such 
branches,  as  against  11  per  cent  that 
have  them  in  other  trading  areas. 

Doumtoivn  Steps  Up 

Downtown  is  not  being  overlooked, 
however.  Two  out  of  thiee  reporting 
stores  have  some  organized  movement 
for  vitalizing  downtown,  and  practic¬ 
ally  every  merchant  reporting  such  a 
movement  says  he  takes  active  part. 
Most  common  concern  of  such  organ¬ 
izations  is  parking,  an  area  in  which 
94  per  cent  operate.  Promotion  of 
downtown  shopping  is  a  responsibility 
of  62  per  cent;  city  planning,  of  42  per 
cent;  transit  improvement,  also  42  per 
cent. 

About  one  in  four  of  the  reporting 
stores  has  a  validation  plan  for  cus¬ 
tomer  parking.  Other  plans  for  shar¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  parking  or  transporta¬ 
tion  include:  paying  the  parking  meter 
charge;  paying  a  sjiecified  portion  of 
parking  or  bridge  toll  charges;  provid¬ 
ing  parking  lots;  giving  street  car  tok¬ 
ens  or  stamps  for  the  return  trip;  op¬ 
erating  a  shuttle  bus  from  a  distant 
parking  lot;  operating  a  bus  to  supple¬ 
ment  inadequate  public  transporta¬ 
tion. 


Personnel  Problems  and  Policies 

Turning  to  their  own  problems  in 
building  an  organization,  retailen 
show  keen  awareness  of  the  need  {« 
interesting  young  people  in  letailing 
as  a  career.  Faced  with  more  t*nticing 
starting  pay  in  other  industries,  the\ 
stress  the  importance  of  contacting 
schools;  of  hiring  students  on  pan 
time;  of  publicizing  the  potentials  for 
advancement  in  retailing;  of  stressing 
job  security  after  50;  of  pointing  out 
opportunities  to  reach  management 
level.  Once  young  people  begin  work 
in  the  store,  management  should  keep 
in  touch  with  them,  several  indicated 

Twenty-nine  per  cent  of  the  store 
say  they  have  a  program  for  recruiting 
high  school  and  college  graduates; 
per  cent  say  they  w'ork  with  others  in 
the  community  to  promote  retailing  as 
a  career;  40  pser  cent  report  donatioRi 
to  educational  institutions. 

There  has  been  practically  not 
change  in  the  night-openings  picturt, 
94  per  cent  of  the  stores  are  on  the 
same  schedule  as  a  year  ago.  One 
night  opening  a  week  remains  the  pre 
vailing  custom;  18  per  cent  have  no 
night  openings;  16  per  cent  have  two 
or  more  a  week. 

Formal  pension  plans  are  reported 
by  19  per  cent  of  the  stores,  with  the 
benefits  nearly  always  supplementais 
to  those  from  Old  Age  Social  Security, 
and  with  the  employee  usually  mak 


ing  no  contribution.  Retirement  is|  dose 
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compulsory  in  about  half  the  stores 
with  pension  plans. 

The  survey  shows  the  store  head 
alert  and  conscientious  in  legislativ 
matters.  Nearly  half  the  participantsjj 
know  their  Senators  or  Representai 
tives  in  Congress  personally;  mor. 
than  half  know  their  representative' 
in  the  State  legislature  personally 
Seven  in  every  10  say  they  have  con 
tacted  legislators  on  matters  affecting 
retailing,  and  43  per  cent  say  thev 
have  specifically  discussed  the  present 
limitations  on  Parcel  Post. 

First  and  foremost,  however,  the  re¬ 
tailer  shows  himself  concerned  with 
his  customer.  Asked  to  nominate 
what  they  considered  the  most  impor 
tant  avenues  for  research,  well  over 
half  named  “evaluating  customer  de 
mand.”  No  other  subject  w'as  men¬ 
tioned  by  even  one-quarter  as  many 
stores. 
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By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


CONCiRESS  is  going  full  steam  ahead  in  an  effort  to 
adjourn  sometime  soon  after  mid-July.  This  is  in  the 
face  of  the  fact  that  since  January  only  four  major  pieces 
of  legislation  have  been  adopted,  and  of  these  four  bills 
only  two,  the  extension  of  excise  and  corporate  rates  and 
the  Colorado  River  program,  have  negotiated  the  White 
House  hurdle. 

Retailers  have  many  concerns  as  Congress  rushes  to 
close  its  activities  for  the  year.  Their  concern  takes  on 
two  forms:  First,  either  that  needed  legislation  will  be 
lost  in  the  shuffle  or  that  legislation,  such  as  extension  of 
the  Fail  Labor  Standards  Act,  may  slip  through  under 
strong  pressure  from  the  Administration  and  the  unions. 

After  several  months  of  postponement.  Senator  Paul 
Douglas  (D.  Ill.)  has  held  hearings  before  his  subcommit¬ 
tee  on  the  wage-hour  question.  What  inspired  the  hear¬ 
ings  at  this  time  is  hard  to  judge.  But  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  Senator  was  displeased  with  the  testimony  of  Secretary 
of  Labor  Mitchell  last  year  and  has  been  anxious  to  have 
the  Secretary  come  back  and  restate  the  Administration’s 
viewpoint  on  the  coverage  of  retailers  and  the  service 
trades  under  the  federal  wage-hour  statute. 

On  the  House  side.  Chairman  Graham  Barden  (D.  N.C.) 
has  steadfastly  fought  attempts  by  members  of  his  com¬ 
mittee  to  bring  the  wage-hour  subject  up  for  hearings. 
It  is  pure  conjecture,  but  the  Congress  acted  on  this  legis¬ 
lation  last  year  in  raising  the  minimum  wage  provisions 
on  “covered”  workers  to  $1  an  hour  and  it  may  be  that 
Mr.  Barden  does  not  believe  this  subject  should  come  up 
for  consideration  each  year. 

It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  threat  of  extension  of 
the  wage-hour  law  to  include  retailers  is  dead  for  this 
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year.  Several  members  of  Congress  never  lose  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  demand  that  the  coverage  question  be  brought 
up  for  discussion. 

Social  Security.  The  social  security  picture  has  not  cleared 
very  much  since  the  House  passed  a  broad  expansion  bill 
last  July.  The  Senate  Finance  Committee  concluded  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  House  bill,  HR  7225,  on  March  22.  As  the 
bill  passed  the  House  the  following  revisions  would  be 
made  in  the  Old  Age  and  Survivors’  Insurance  program: 
0.\SI  benefits  would  be  paid  to  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  workers  at  age  50,  instead  of  65  years;  benefits 
would  be  paid  to  women  at  age  62,  instead  of  the  present 
65-year  start;  childrens’  benefits  would  be  paid  beyond  the 
cut-off  age  of  18  years,  if  total  disability  was  sustained 
before  the  age  of  18;  coverage  of  OASI  would  be  extended 
to  lawyers,  dentists,  osteopaths,  chiropractors,  optometrists, 
sharecroppers,  turpentine  and  gum  naval  store  workers, 
and  certain  employees  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank.  The  OASI  tax  rate 
would  be  raised  by  the  House  bill  from  2  per  cent  to  2.5 
per  cent  this  year,  increasing  each  year  until  it  reaches 
4.5  per  cent  in  1975. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  Marion 
Folsom  appeared  before  the  Senate  committee  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  bill.  His  opposition  centered  around  the  pro¬ 
vision  for  disabled  workers,  lowering  the  age  for  women, 
and  the  increase  in  taxes.  The  Secretary  cited  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  would  exist  in  trying  to  administer  a  cash  dis¬ 
ability  program.  On  the  lowering  of  the  age  for  women  to 
62  years,  the  Secretary  observed  that  such  a  move  would 
tend  to  reduce  job  opportunities  for  older  workers.  On 
the  question  of  increased  taxes,  Mr.  Folsom  said  that  “In 
the  light  of  recent  tax  increases  and  the  scheduled  increases 
in  1960,  an  additional  major  tax  increase  should  not  be 
imposed  now  on  the  70  million  workers  covered  by  the 
OASI  system.” 

Taxes.  Strong  efforts  are  being  made  again,  particularly 
by  Democratic  members  of  the  House,  to  secure  a  tax  re¬ 
duction  for  this  year.  If  government  revenues  continue 
to  rise  and  the  political  campaign  grows  more  tense,  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  may  be  given  to  a  tax  cut  plan. 
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IRWIN  D.  WOLF 
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"America  has  lost  one  of  its  great  merchants.  Irwin  Wolf's 
death  has  come  as  a  shock  to  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  working  with  him  in  behalf  of  the  retail  craft  these  many 
years.  His  loss  is  one  in  which  all  retailing  shares,  and  will  be 
mourned  by  his  many  friends  in  every  phase  of  American  life. 

"Mr.  Wolf  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  NRDGA  for  more 
than  two  decades.  As  chairman  of  the  Association's  Vendor  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee  from  1936  to  1952,  he  was  responsible  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Basic  Trade  Provisions,  which  introduced  a 
new  era  of  cordial  relationships  between  retailers  and  their  re¬ 
sources.  His  long  devotion  to  the  establishment  of  mutual  retailer- 
manufacturer  respect  has  resulted  in  the  excellent  working  condi¬ 
tions  existing  today. 

"Merchants  everywhere  have  not  only  lost  a  colleague  but  a 
true  friend  whose  name  stood  for  the  best  moral  and  business  ethics 
in  retail  distribution.  The  NRDGA,  whose  interests  he  served  so 
long  and  faithfully,  will  particularly  miss  his  guidance,  his  leader¬ 
ship  and  his  counsel." 

-  PHILIP  M.  TALBOTT 

PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  RETAIL  DRY  GOODS  ASSOCIATION 


Wri'H  the  death  of  Irwin  I).  Wolf, 
on  April  18th,  the  retail  trade 
lost  one  of  its  best  known  and  most 
effective  spokesmen.  The  NRDGA 
lost  a  leader  who  gave  himself  gener¬ 
ously  to  Association  work  for  over  20 
years,  and  who  was  in  his  fourth  term 
as  chairman  of  its  Executive  G)m- 
mittee. 

In  every  merchandise  market,  Irwin 
Wolf  was  known  and  respected  as  the 
chairman  of  the  NRDGA  Vendor 
Relations  Committee,  a  post  he  held 
from  1936,  until  1953.  Many  of  the 
protections,  for  both  retailer  and  man¬ 
ufacturer,  that  are  taken  for  granted 
in  today’s  markets  exist  because  of  the 
work  he  did  to  establish  standards  of 
trade  practice. 

It  was  specifically  for  his  accom 
plishments  in  improving  trade  rela¬ 
tions  that  Mr.  Wolf  received  the 
NRDGA  Gold  Medal  in  1948.  The 
late  Samuel  Klein,  speaking  for  the 
apparel  industries,  said  at  that  time: 

“Irwin  D.  Wolf’s  accomplishments 
as  the  NRDGA’s  chief  contact  with 
the  manufacturing  and  wholesale  fields 
attest  to  the  effectiveness  of  confidence 
building  sincerity  and  frankness.  To 
him,  changes  in  the  balance  of  sup 
ply  and  demand  do  not  tip  the  scales 
of  commercial  justice.  Year  after  year 
he  has  applied  himself  zealously  and 
continuously  to  the  betterment  of 
vendor-purchasers  relations.  He  was  a 
prime  mover  in  crystallizing  sentiment 
against  oppressive  trading  practices.” 

This  w'ork,  however,  was  but  one  of 
many  activities  which  Mr.  Wolf  car¬ 
ried  on,  with  lively  imagination  and 
prodigious  energy,  in  addition  to  his  re 
sponsibilities  as  general  manager  and, 
more  recently,  as  president  of  Kauf- 
mann’s.  just  before  his  final  illness 
began,  he  was  simultaneously  presi 
dent  of  Montefiore  Hospital  Associa 
tion;  president  of  the  Golden  Triangle 
.\ssociation:  president  of  Pittsburgh’s 
Givic  Light  Opera:  chairman  of  the 
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“Irwin  D.  Wolf  occupied  on  enviable  position  in  the  retail  field,  having 
made  notable  contributions  to  the  industry  during  his  lifetime.  His  services 
as  an  officer  and  director  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  were  associated  with  him. 

“Mr.  Wolf  played  an  important  part  in  the  civic  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  Pittsburgh  and  was  well  known  for  his  philanthropies.  He  served 
unselfishly  on  many  of  the  committees  promoting  the  city's  interests. 

“As  president  of  Kaufmann's  he  made  a  valuable  contribution  in  building 
this  store  into  one  of  the  great  stores  of  the  nation.  One  of  our  important 
executives  and  a  member  of  our  board  of  directors,  he  assisted  in  the  de¬ 
ll  velopment  of  May  Department  Stores  Co. 

“Mr.  Wolf  left  a  record  of  service  and  his  passing  will  bring  sadness 
to  ail  who  knew  him.“ 

-MORTON  J.  MAY,  CHAIRMAN,  MAY  DEPARTMENT  STORES  CO. 

In  a  statement  directed  to  the  Kaufmann  organization,  Mr.  May  said: 

“All  officers  and  directors  of  The  May  Company  are  deeply  saddened 
at  the  loss  of  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  not  only  as  the  distinguished  president  of  Kauf- 
mann's,  but  also  as  a  cherished  friend. 

“It  will  be  difficult  to  replace  the  inspiration  and  energy  which  Mr.  Wolf 
contributed  to  the  business  over  many  years.  Fortunately,  however,  Kauf- 
mann's  is  well  manned  by  its  present  executives,  who  are  entirely  capable  of 
carrying  on  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  store." 


Irene  Kaufmann  Settlement;  treasurer 
of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Association 
of  Allegheny  County,  and  a  director  of 
the  National  Association  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  United  Cerebral  Palsy  Asso- 
cition,  the  Community  Chest,  the 
Western  Pennsylvania  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Visiting  Nurses  Associa¬ 
tion.  One  of  his  associates  says: 

“The  effect  of  Mr.  Wolf’s  leadership 
or  participation  in  any  program  is 
easily  summed  up:  He  set  high  goals 
and  aroused  the  enthusiasm  necessary 
to  attain  them;  he  inspired  people 
around  him  to  achieve  those  almost- 
impossihle  aims.” 

As  a  merchandising  executive,  he 
was  known  equally  for  his  long  vision 
and  his  great  organizing  and  admini¬ 
strative  abilities.  His  interest  in  im¬ 
proving  the  packaging  and  labeling  of 
merchandise  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Irwin  D.  Wolf  Trophy,  for  ex¬ 
cellence  in  packaging  design.  He  was 
equally  concerned  with  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  vohintary  merchandise  stand¬ 


ards,  was  the  NRDGA  representative 
on  the  board  of  the  .American  Stand¬ 
ards  Association,  and  a  leader  in  the 
work  of  developing  performance  stand¬ 
ards  for  textiles. 

He  worked  ardently  on  many  pro¬ 
jects  involved  in  Pittsburgh’s  renais¬ 
sance,  was  chairman  of  the  .Allegheny 
Clounty  Planning  Commission,  and 
was  known  as  an  authority  on  mass 
transportation  and  parking  as  they 
affect  retail  business.  During  and  after 
World  War  II,  he  served  as  a  govern¬ 
ment  consultant  and  adviser  on  distri¬ 
bution  problems,  and  had  much  to  do 
with  the  framing  of  the  retail  inven¬ 
tory  orders  issued  by  the  War  Protluc- 
tion  Board.  In  this  work,  as  on  all 
the  occasions  when  he  acted  as  retail¬ 
ing’s  spokesman,  he  was  known  and 
deeply  respected  for  his  fairness  and 
his  ability  to  harmonize  opposing 
points  of  view. 

Born  in  Paragould,  .Arkansas,  in 
189-1,  Irwin  Wolf  began  his  retail 
career  as  a  clerk  in  his  father’s  retail 


business.  In  1917  he  married  Martha 
Caroline  Kaufmann  of  Pittsburgh, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  original  four 
founders  of  the  Kaufmann  store.  .After 
his  .Army  service  in  World  War  I,  he 
went  into  the  cotton  brokerage  busi¬ 
ness  in  .Memphis.  In  I92.S  he  joined 
Kaufmann’s.  After  Kaufmann’s  mer¬ 
ger  with  I'he  May  Department  Stores 
Company  in  1946,  he  became  a  vice 
president  and  director  of  that  organ¬ 
ization.  He  also  became  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Kaufmann 
Division.  Last  year,  after  the  death  of 
Edgar  J.  Kaufmann,  Mr.  Wolf  became 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
store. 

Lew  Hahn  once  wrote  of  Irwin 
Wolf:  “The  value  of  his  service  and 
the  unselfishness  with  which  he  has 
served  form  a  record  almost  without 
parallel  in  the  history  of  trade  associ¬ 
ation  activities.”  The  NRDG.A  is  one 
of  many  enterprises  and  organizations 
which  will  be  the  poorer  for  Irwin 
Wolf’s  passing. 
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A  Stores  REPORT  TO  MANAGEMENT 


The  Men's  Sportswear  Department 

Part  I  of  a  Two  Part  Article 

It's  growing  faster  in  sales  than  other  branches  of  men's  apparel,  and 
offers  the  retailer  better  opportunities  for  increasing  the  average  sale. 

In  this  burgeoning  sportswear  field,  men's  shops  have  been  reaping  a 
rich  harvest,  notably  those  in  suburban  areas.  Some  department  stores, 
particidarly  those  that  set  up  separate  departments  for  sportswear,  have 
been  gathering  in  extra  volume  and  good  markup,  and  at  the  same  time 
strengthening  their  hold  on  the  men  of  their  communities.  Other  depart¬ 
ment  stores  are  doing  no  more  than  skimming  the  surface,  missing  both  the 
immediate  volume  and  the  long  range  benefits  that  sportswear  offers. 

STORES,  therefore,  reviews  in  this  article  what  is  offered  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  and  what  can  be  done  by  management  to  make  sure  the  start 
gets  its  share  of  this  profitable  business.  Presented  here  are  the  opinions 
of  leading  merchandisers  of  men's  wear,  contacted  through  the  medium  of 
a  mail  questionnaire  that  went  to  key  stores  throughout  the  country.  Hert 
also  are  the  opinions  offered  by  manufacturers  in  various  branches  of  tht 
men's  apparel  industry,  of  fiber  producers,  of  buying  offices  and  buyer 
associations,  of  trade  and  consumer  publications. 


There  has  to  be  something  wrong, 
the  general  feeling  seems  to  be,  if 
sportswear  isn’t  booming.  The  de¬ 
mand  is  strong,  the  merchandise  is 
exciting,  the  opportunities  for  promo¬ 
tional  tie-ins  and  coordinated  selling 
are  enormous.  Says  one  buyer  whose 
department  is  currently  running  prac¬ 
tically  30  |jer  cent  ahead  of  last  year’s 
excellent  figures:  “Any  store  that  is 
not  getting  a  big  dollar  increase  in 
sportswear  sales  today  had  better  check 
carefully  and  see  what’s  wrong.” 

Everyone  has  his  own  favorite  ex¬ 
planation  for  why  men’s  sportswear 
has  such  wonderful  growth  already 
racked  up  with  even  more  spectacular 
growth  ahead.  Mostly,  it  boils  dowm 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Average  of  today 
leads  a  more  varied  life  and  needs  a 
more  varied  wardrobe  than  did  even 
the  gentleman  of  wealth  of  a  past  gen¬ 
eration. 


Three  Wardrobes.  Today’s  customer 
needs  three  distinct  wardrobes:  formal, 
informal  or  street  wear,  and  the  in¬ 
creasingly  extensive  wardrobe  that  he 
uses  for  active  sports,  casual  living, 
travel,  or  just  plain  being  comfortable 
at  home.  When  he  goes  places  in  his 
car,  his  awkward  long  overcoat  yields 
to  his  short  suburban  coats.  When  he 
entertains  in  his  patio,  his  business  suit 
is  as  much  out  of  place  over  the  barbe¬ 
cue  pit  as  his  tuxedo  would  be  at  a 
Rotary  luncheon.  When  he  gets  his 
hands  on  a  lawnmower  or  a  hammer 
over  the  weekend,  he  needs  clothes 
sturdy  enough  to  survive  a  do-it-your¬ 
self  spree,  yet  good  looking  enough  to 
be  presentable  if  he  has  to  run  his  wife 
down  to  the  supermarket  or  stop  for 
colfee  and  a  chat  with  a  visiting 
neighbor. 

For  all  his  least  formal  activities,  he 
needs  clothes  that  come  in  the  cate¬ 


gory  of  sportswear.  Even  if  he  doesn’t 
know  which  end  of  a  golf  club  to 
grasp,  he’s  a  customer  for  the  golfer's 
weather-proof  jacket.  He  may  never 
go  near  a  swimming  pool,  but  that 
won’t  stop  him  from  wearing  the  new¬ 
est  in  beach  outfits  for  sunning  him 
self  in  his  own  back  yard.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  be  an  active  sportsman  to  bej 
an  eager  customer  for  the  sportswear 
department. 

Highlighting  Sportswear.  Man’s  shop 
ping  habits  being  what  they  arc,  retail 
ers  are  urged  on  all  sides  to  dramatiie 
sportswear  and  to  emphasize  the  im 
portance  of  dressing  for  the  occasion 
by  setting  up  separate  sportswear  set 
tions.  Here,  the  man  who  stops  in  for 
a  sports  shirt  can  go  on  and  add  the 
related  slacks,  jacket,  and  maylre  > 
swim  suit  for  the  warm  weather  ahead 
Here,  he  can  stop  to  gawk  at  Bermuda 
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shorts,  find  that  there  are  knee  length 
socks  to  be  worn  with  them,  and  even 
shirts  especially  designed  to  combine 
gracefully  with  the  shorts.  Here  he 
can  discos  er  new  colors,  new  combina¬ 
tions,  new  ideas  in  comfortable  dress. 
Here  he  will  cheerfully  spend,  stores 
have  found,  easily  50  per  cent  more 
(or  a  spot  ts  shirt  than  he  does  for  one 
he  wears  to  business;  here  he  will 
spend  more  for  a  jacket  and  harmon- 
uing  slacks  than  he  spends  for  a  busi¬ 
ness  suit.  Here  he  really  lets  himself 
go  and  splurges  on  bright  things  to 
wear  when  he  sets  aside  his  workaday 
white-collar  uniform. 
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Department  on  Its  Own.  The  physical 
separation  of  the  men’s  sportswear 
department  from  other  men’s  depart¬ 
ments  has  the  twin  advantages  of  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  consumer  and  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  opportunities  for  related 
sales.  Observers  are  confident,  inci¬ 
dentally,  that  the  extra  money  the  cus¬ 
tomer  spends  on  his  sports  wardrobe 
is  really  extra  purchasing.  Formal  and 
business  wear  will  continue  to  get  in 
their  innings,  regardless  of  what  the 
man  of  the  house  may  do  about  sports¬ 
wear  for  himself.  What  he  spends  for 
sportswear,  they  say,  will  be  plus  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  men’s  departments:  it  will 
be  by  way  of  enlarging  the  men’s  wear 
industry’s  slim  share  of  the  typical 
family  budget. 

Setting  up  a  physically  separate 
sportswear  department  is  not  without 
problems,  of  course.  Some  of  the  stores 
cooperating  in  this  study,  for  instance, 
are  sold  on  the  idea,  but  just  haven't 
been  able  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  in  the  space  available  to 
them.  In  a  gcKxl  many  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores,  the  sportswear  buyer 
doubles  as  men’s  furnishings  buyer, 
and  the  two  departments  are  placed 
adjacent  to  one  another.  If  the  cloth¬ 
ing  department  in  such  stores  is  on  an 
upper  floor,  as  is  still  often  the  case, 
there  is  little  opportunity  for  suggest¬ 
ing  sports  jackets  and  slacks  to  custom¬ 
ers  who  are  trying  on  suits.  And,  of 
course,  there  is  little  chance  of  sharing 
the  try-on  and  fitting  facilities  of  the 
clothing  department. 

Multiple  Departments.  A  few  of  the 

larger  stores  with  such  a  situation  get 
(Continued  on  page  21) 


Sportswear  on  Its  Own  at  Hudson’s 

The  J.  J.  Hudson  Company  considers  sportswear  probably  the  most 
important  part  of  the  men’s  division  today.  The  department  is  divided 
into  two  merchandise  categories:  one  for  sports  shirts,  jackets,  shorts, 
beachwear  and  sweaters,  and  one  for  sports  coats,  slacks  and  raincoats. 
The  first  category  has  its  own  buyer  and  assistant;  the  buyer  for  the 
second  also  buys  men’s  clothing.  The  department  thrives  on  this  set-up, 
with  the  help  of  thorough -going  unit  control  system.  It  is  merchan 
dised  on  the  principle  that  it  is  a  fashion,  not  a  staple  operation  and 
requires  a  constant  flow  of  new  merchandise  and  new  ideas. 

The  photographs  here  are  of  the  downtown  department.  Here  all 
sportswear  merchandise  is  presented  in  one  spot,  in  an  arrangement 
designed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  many  opportunities  for  building 
up  the  multiple-item  sales  check.  To  further  increase  the  chance  of 
related  sales,  it  is  located  next  to  the  men’s  clothing  department,  with 
the  sporting  goods  department  on  the  other  side  of  it.  Frequently 
changed  displays,  as  above,  play  up  the  fashion  elements  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  open  selling  fixtures  invite  insp>ection  and  impulse  sales. 
Easy  accessibility  of  the  merchandise  is  also  a  feature  of  the  coats  and 
slacks  section,  below.  Some  sports  shirts  are  also  carried  in  the  men’s 
furnishings  department. 
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the  most  important 
word  in  the 
American  economy 
is  leisure! 


As  the  work  week  grows  shorter  and  incomes  grow  larger, 
leisure  is  fast  becoming  America’s  biggest  industry.  More 
and  more  of  the  consumer’s  dollar  is  being  spent  on  getting 
more  fun  out  of  life. 

How  much  of  it  can  you  get  for  sport  shirts? 

The  answer  depends  on  how  realistically  you  promote  to 
the  needs  of  today’s  customer.  For,  he  may  limit  his  budget, 
but  he  won’t  lower  his  standards.  He  won’t  settle  for  less 
than  the  look,  the  fashion  and  the  features  of  expensive 
quality  .  .  .  and  he  wants  it  labelled  with  a  brand  name 
he  can  trust. 

The  only  brand  of  nationally-advertised  sport  shirts 
that  fills  this  bill  is  Wings. 

Wings  has  the  fashions.  In  depth.  In  variety.  And  most 
often  in  stock. 

For  Fall,  for  example,  our  exclusive  Designer’s  Collection 
will  open  your  eyes  to  new  volume  potentials.  We  repeat. 


exclusive!  Silver  Fleece  Flannels,  Eton  Foulard  Designs, 
and  everything  worthwhile  in  Continental  styling.  They’ll 
come  to  you  in  a  luxury  package  looking  like  a  million. 
They’ll  be  priced  where  the  volume  is  —  and  backed  by 
dramatic,  consistent  advertising  in  LIFE. 

One  more  word.  Millions  of  Wings  guaranteed  Rocket 
and  Superfort  business  shirts  have  been  sold.  Every  man 
who’s  worn  one  knows  these  are  America’s  top  shirt  values. 
Isn’t  it  natural  that  he  should  extend  this  value  concept  to 
Wings  sport  shirts  as  well? 

Any  way  you  look  at  it.  Wings  Sport  Shirts  belong  in 
your  store.  To  get  them  there,  and  to  see  our  complete 
program  for  Fall,  write,  wire  or  phone  Albert  Kurzman, 
Vice  President  in  charge  of 
Sales,  Wings  Shirts,  4  West  33rd 
Street,  New  York  1,  New  York. 


SHIRTS.  SPORT  SHIRTS  AND  OTNAPLBX*  PAJAMAS  POR  MEN  AND  BOVS 

Wings  Shirt  Co.,  4  West  33rd  St.,  New  York  1 

the  man  who  wears  Wings  is  today’s  sport  shirt  customer 
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around  the  problem  by  having  two 
(leparinieiits  for  sportswear.  One,  on 
the  main  floor,  carries  lower  priced 
items  that  flourish  in  the  traffic  spot. 
The  other,  near  the  clothing  depart¬ 
ment  upstairs,  carries  higher  priced 
merchandise.  One  such  store  has  its 
clothing  buyer  buy  sports  coats  and 
slacks  for  a  separate  department  adja¬ 
cent  to  his  own.  To  round  out  the 
assortment,  this  department  also  car¬ 
ries  sports  shirts.  On  the  main  floor, 
the  men’s  furnishings  buyer  runs  a 
sportswear  department  that  carries 
sports  furnishings,  including  sweaters 
and  swimwear. 

Against  the  idea  of  a  divided  sports¬ 
wear  department,  or  of  sportswear  sec¬ 
tions  that  are  appendages  to  other  de¬ 
partments  in  the  store,  are  some  strong 
arguments.  One  large  store,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  points  out  that  sportswear 
needs  to  be  handled  by  "sportswear- 
minded”  personnel,  with  the  flair  and 
the  enthusiasm  to  keep  on  top  of  the 
fast-changing  sportswear  fashion  pic¬ 
ture.  . Another  store,  fairly  large, 
plumps  for  keeping  all  grades  of 
s[X)rtswear  in  one  spot:  “Promotional 
items,”  says  the  merchandise  manager 
of  that  store,  “have  added  consider¬ 
able  volume  and  have  enabled  us  to 
draw  sufficient  traffic  to  allow  us  to 
carry  and  sell  quantities  of  better 
s|)ortswear.  The  combination  has 
established  our  department  as  liead- 
quarters  for  speartswear  in  our  town. 
We  had  only  a  small  speartswear  oper¬ 
ation  until  we  established  a  separate 
department  with  a  separate  budget.” 

Separate  Figures.  Among  the  stores 
reporting  in  this  study,  seven  in  every 
10  have  consolidated  all  men’s  sports¬ 
wear  in  one  location.  About  seven  in 
every  ten  have  a  separate  department 
number  for  speartswear  and  a  separate 
merchandising  budget.  Separate  ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  for  sportswear  are 
'iomewhat  less  prevalent,  pcassibly  be¬ 
cause  in  most  of  the  reporting  stores 
the  sportswear  buyer  also  covers  an¬ 
other  department— usually  furnishings. 

People  closest  to  sportswear  are  keen 
on  seeing  a  clear  separatican  of  figures 
all  down  the  line.  For  one  thing,  re¬ 
mits  are  cabscured  when  sportswear  is 
merged  with  other  merchandise.  Cloth- 
mg  departments,  it  is  pointed  out, 
Olay  appear  more  profitable  than  they 


Recommendations 


If  the  department  store  is  to  get  its  full  share  of  the  booming, 
profitable  men’s  sportswear  business,  these  are  the  procedures 
recommended: 

•  Set  Up  a  Separate  Department.  Ccanscalidating  all  spaortswear  in 
cane  speat  increases  impact  upcan  the  customer,  capens  new  avenues  fear 
selling  related  items.  Separating  sjacartswear  figures  from  those  of 
cather  men’s  wear  highlights  the  high  unit  sale,  high  markup,  fast 
turn,  caf  this  merchandise. 

•  Choose  a  Fashion  Alert  Buyer.  The  fast  pace  caf  fashion  in  men’s 
speartsw^ear  demands  a  buyer  with  a  keen  fashion  .sense,  quick  to  sp<at 
a  coming  idea— and  quick  to  act  upon  it. 

•  Make  Budget  Available  Early.  “Try  .  .  .  feature  .  .  .  repeat’’  is 
the  smart  buyer’s  method  caf  operating  in  sportswear.  He  needs 
money  early  in  the  seascan'to  try  cant  a  new  and  likely-looking  idea; 
he  needs  to  give  it  dramatic  presentatican  and  then,  if  it  clicks,  he 
needs  to  keep  recardering  just  as  hang  as  the  item  is  heat. 

•  Stress  Coordinates.  The  future  caf  the  speartswear  business,  ac- 
ccarding  tea  the  keenest  minds  in  the  industry,  lies  in  featuring  mcare 
than  one  item  at  a  time,  in  showing  the  custcamer  hcaw  to  ccambine 
several  speartswear  items  tea  achieve  a  smartly  ensembled  speartswear 
eautfit. 

•  Make  Promotions  Dramatic.  I'here  are  themes  a-plenty  in 
spearts,  travel,  wash-and-wear,  the  change  eaf  seaseans,  and  now  the 
new  fifth  seasean  being  launched  this  year.  Preameatieans  can  be  hung 
can  any  and  all— sea  hang  as  they  are  dramatic  enough  tea  highlight  the 
impeartance  eaf  the  spearts  wardreabe,  and  eaf  the  steare  as  the  seaurce 
eaf  everything  eane  can  want  in  men’s  speartswear. 


leally  are,  thanks  tea  the  hawer  bushel- 
ing  ceasts  and  healthy  markup  carried 
by  spearts  ceaats,  jackets,  and  slacks. 
.Men’s  furnishings  departments,  on  the 
eather  hand,  may  appear  to  be  pushing 
up  their  average  sale,  but  this  may  be 
due  eanly  to  the  higher  unit  sale  of 
spearts  items.  At  the  same  time,  since 
speartswear  has  meare  of  a  style  element 
than  eather  cleathing  and  furnishings, 
there  may  be  higher  inarkdeawns, 
which  will  have  an  atlverse  effect  on 
the  showing  made  by  these  eather 
departments.  Turnover  is  faster  in 
speartsw'ear,  a  fact  which  is  hidtlen 
when  the  merchandi.se  is  combineel 
w'ith  the  meare  staple  categories. 

Clear  separation  of  sportswear  fig¬ 
ures  from  those  of  other  men’s  depart¬ 
ments  makes  it  easier  for  the  buyer, 
whose  achievements  in  arithmetic  can 
seldom  match  those  of  an  electronic 
computer,  to  give  each  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  its  just  due.  Combined  fig¬ 


ures  make  it  too  easy  for  the  buyer  to 
fall  into  the  trap  of  starving  one  cate¬ 
gory  to  feed  another.  That  particular 
trap  is  especially  dangerous  where 
sportsw'ear  is  concerned,  since  the 
whole  buying  and  promotion  pattern 
of  sportswear  differs  from  that  of  other 
men’s  apparel. 

Plan  to  Gamble.  For  successful  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  sportswear  department,  man¬ 
agement  may  find  itself  scrapping  its 
conventional  ideas  of  planning.  One 
merchandise  manager  expresses  the 
thinking  of  a  good  many  retailers 
and  manufacturers  in  this  comment: 
“Management  must  gamble  on  open¬ 
ing  stocks.  Peak  at  beginning,  then 
eliminate  poor  or  fair  items  and  begin 
to  stock  in  depth  those  that  show  ac¬ 
tion  or  promise.  You  thus  have  five 
months  to  sell  off  discontinued  items 
without  markdowns,  yet  you  assure 
yourself  an  adequate  inventory  of 
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good  sellers  when  action  is  best.  You 
also  assure  yourself  of  the  opportunity 
to  plan  an  item  for  all  it  is  worth  by 
having  time  to  plan  its  promotion 
after  it  has  shown  activity  in  sales.” 

Budgeting  and  buying  of  this  type 
have  more  in  common  with  the  ready- 
to-wear  and  accessories  divisions  of  the 
store  than  with  either  furnishings  or 
clothing.  Such  a  merchandising  pat¬ 
tern,  strongly  recommended  by  both 
manufacturers  and  retailers  contacted 
in  this  study,  often  calls  for  more  than 
a  separate  budget:  it  often  needs  a 
separate  buyer,  whose  methods  and 
temperament  adapt  themselves  to  the 
fast  pace  of  a  sportswear  operation. 

Sportswear  Buyer.  The  idea  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  buyer  for  the  sportswear  depart- 

*5 


ment  is  not  new.  The  J.  W.  Robinson 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  has  had  one 
for  10  years:  Weiboldt’s,  Chicago,  has 
had  such  a  setup  for  more  than  20 
years.  It  is  still  a  long  way  from  being 
widespread,  however.  Three  out  of 
every  four  stores  reporting  in  this 
study  say  that  their  men’s  sportswear 
buyers  cover  another  department  in 
the  men’s  group.  Some  of  those  whose 
buyers  also  cover  furnishings  (the 
most  common  arrangement)  express 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  more 
desirable  to  have  separate  buyers. 
“Men’s  furnishings  is  more  staple,” 
explains  one  merchaiuliser,  “but  most 
of  our  sportswear  today  is  high  style. 
You  tlefinitely  should  have  two  sepa¬ 
rate  buyers  if  store  size  warrants  it.” 

Significant  is  the  way  merchandise 


Men's  Sportswear 
Merchandise 


The  NRDGA  Merchandising  Divis¬ 
ion  lists  1 1  categories  for  men’s 
sportswear:  sport  shirts,  knit  shirts, 
sweaters,  slacks,  sport  coats,  casual 
coats,  leather  coats,  swim  wear,  out¬ 
erwear  jackets,  shorts,  and  a  catch-all 
“other”  classification  that  takes  in 
robes,  denims  and  what  have  you.* 
Volumewise,  the  three  most  important 
are  sport  shirts,  slacks,  and  sport  coats. 

Not  every  sportswear  department 
contains  all  of  these  categories:  among 
the  stores  cooperating  in  this  survey, 
the  typical  one  omits  at  least  two. 
Most  widely  included  in  sportsw'ear 
are:  sport  shirts,  outerwear  jackets, 
knit  shirts,  sweaters,  swim  wear,  leath¬ 
er  jackets.  Each  of  these  is  listed  by 
nine  out  of  10  of  the  stores  that  de¬ 
tailed  the  items  they  carry  in  sports¬ 
wear.  Carried  by  75  to  85  per  cent  of 
these  sjx)rtswear  departments  are: 
slacks,  denims,  shorts,  sports  coats, 
casual  coats.  Robes  are  carried  by 
fewer  than  half  the  reporting  depart¬ 
ments. 


*See  page  26  for  a  classification  analy¬ 
sis  of  sportswear  sales  prepared  by  the 
NRDGA  Merchandising  Division. 


Missing  Some  Bets?  Caps,  newly  inter¬ 
esting,  and  socks,  important  in  round¬ 
ing  out  the  shorts  and  slacks  purchase, 
were  rarely  mentioned  by  the  report¬ 
ing  stores.  The  socks  are  a  particular 
problem  because  the  male,  still  a  long 
way  from  being  trained  to  accessorize 
his  major  costume  items,  is  likely  to 
overlook  them.  If  they  are  right  at 
hand,  or  even  simply  on  display,  where 
he  buys  his  shorts  and  slacks,  there  is 
a  better  chance  that  he  will  buy  them. 

Especially  in  the  case  of  walking 
shorts,  the  customers’  purchase  isn’t 
really  complete  without  the  appropri¬ 
ate  hosiery.  Stores,  therefore,  have 
been  seeking  ways  to  get  that  hosiery 
before  the  sportswear  customers’  eye. 
One  department  store  in  the  Mitldle 
West  carries  men’s  hose  in  three  de¬ 
partments:  two  sportswear  depart¬ 
ments  and  men’s  furnishings.  There 
is  no  conflict,  even  when  all  three  deal 
w'ith  the  same  resource,  as  each  de¬ 
partment  buys  socks  of  different  types 
and  price  lines.  Seeking  to  help  stores 
bridge  the  gap  between  hosiery  and 
the  sportswear  department,  one  ho¬ 
siery  firm  has  worked  up  a  mer¬ 
chandising  unit  with  sportswear  needs 


managers  who  cooperated  in  this  studv 
answered  a  question  on  what  they  con. 
sidered  the  most  important  contribu¬ 
tion  top  management  can  make  toward 
the  development  of  men’s  sportswear 
business.  On  a  list  of  eight  possibili¬ 
ties,  74  per  cent  checked  “Set  up  j 
separate  department.”  Fifty-nine  per 
cent  checked  “Choose  a  fashion-alen 
buyer.”  No  other  item  on  the  list  was 
checked  by  even  half  of  those  who 
replied.  Location  and  windows,  fix. 
tures  and  advertising,  budgeting  and 
basic  stock  controls— these  may  be  im¬ 
portant,  but  so  far  as  the  re|)orti^ 
stores  are  concerned,  the  spoitsweai'i 
crying  need  right  now'  is  for  a  separak 
department  and  an  alert  buyer.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  key  manufacturer  in  the 
sportswear  field  will  agree. 


in  mind.  With  its  aid,  whether  the 
furnishings  buyer  maintains  the  unit 
as  an  outpost  in  sportswear,  or  whethn 
the  sports  wear  buyer  covers  his  own 
needs  on  hosiery,  the  customer  is  at 
least  exposed  to  the  socks  he  should 
buy  to  coordinate  his  outfit. 

More  Opportunities.  Some  sportsweai 
departments,  especially  in  men’s  shops, 
go  even  further  and  carry  a  limited 
assortment  of  shoes.  It  isn’t  as  difficult 
as  it  sounds,  since  they  carry  only  a 
couple  of  styles  and  only  the  most 
common  sizes.  Fitting  problems  ait 
referred  to  the  shoe  department.  But 
whether  the  shoe  section  is  a  sports¬ 
wear  enterprise  or  an  outpost  of  the 
men’s  shoe  department,  it  can  serve  to 
remind  the  customer  that  his  broken- 
down  dress  shoes  aren’t  quite  the  rig^t 
footgear  to  go  with  a  mandarin-collai 
or  Mexican  wedding  sports  shirt. 

An  occasional  sportswear  depart¬ 
ment  looks  into  the  active  sports  pic-! 
ture,  and  takes  in  such  items  as  bowl¬ 
ing  shirts.  Most  leave  this  interesting 
bit  of  business  to  sporting  goods  stores, 
and  let  these  retailers  enjoy  both  the 
fabulous  turnover  on  the  item  itseli 
(sold  from  sample— as  many  as  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  at  a  time  when  a  large 
employer  outfits  a  bowling  team!)  and 
the  chance  to  sell  the  customer  such 
items  as  jackets,  sweaters,  and  slacki 
(Continued  on  page  24) 
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for  casual  wear 


NOW  ...  A  NEW  HI'LO  LENGTH 
WALKING  SHORT  SOCK  .  .  .  THAT 

S*T-R*E«T*C«H*E.S 

TO  FIT  BETTER.  HIGH  ENOUGH 
FOR  SMART  APPEARANCE  .  .  .  LOW 
ENOUGH  FOR  COMFORT.  FAMOUS 
INTERWOVEN  STRETCH  SOCK 
PACKAGE.  ONE  SIZE  FITS  ALL. 


Cable  stitch 

cotton 

and 

stretch 

nylon. 


Cotton 
and  stretch 
nylon  in 
solid  color 
sport  ribs. 


INTERWOVEN  ESPADRILLS 
Correctly  styled  to  wear  with  walking  shorts. 
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Conflicts  and  Competition.  Conflicts 
between  the  sportswear  department 
and  the  other  men’s  departments  are 
apparently  not  inevitable:  only  one 
in  five  of  the  reporting  stores  has  such 
a  problem.  Several  of  these  stores  limit 
the  sportswear  department’s  coverage 
in  slacks,  so  that  the  better  grades  or 
those  not  from  specifically  sportswear 
resources  are  carried  in  clothing.  One 
store’s  sportswear  buyer  tpiietly  takes 
in  a  strong  line  of  wash-and-wear  suits 
and  sells  the  jackets  and  trousers  as 
separates,  .\nother  sportswear  buyer 
is  obliged  to  give  up  some  coats  and 
slacks  to  the  young  men’s  shop  in  his 
store.  A  few  have  to  divide  the  sports 
shirt,  sweater,  and  even  swimwear  vol¬ 
ume  with  their  own  men’s  furnishings 
departments. 

Measuring  ^the  sportswear  depart¬ 
ment  against  its  outside  competition, 
observers  find  that  the  department 
store  seems  to  do  well  with  items  that 
are  fretjuently  purchased  by  the  wife 
for  her  husband— sports  shirts  and 
sweaters,  for  example.  But  on  items 
that  the  male  must  try  on  and  pur¬ 
chase  himself,  such  as  jackets  aud 
slacks,  the  specialty  stores  lead. 

For  the  department  store’s  future 
in  sportswear,  this  is  a  situation  that 
bears  correction.  Sportswear  is  an  im¬ 
pulse  item,  a  splurge  item,  for  the 
male.  Ciet  him  into  the  department, 
show  him  new  colors,  new  ideas,  and 
matched  or  harmonizing  coorilinates, 
and  the  sales  will  grow. 


(Continued  from  page  22) 
Branch  Business  Is  Different.  In  mer¬ 
chandising  a  suburban  branch’s  sports¬ 
wear  department,  stores  reporting  in 
this  study  find  several  points  of  differ¬ 
ence  between  suburban  and  city  trade. 
Many  of  them  mention  that  the 
branch’s  sportswear  volume  is  rela¬ 
tively  larger  in  proportion  to  total 
store  than  that  of  the  downtown  de¬ 
partment.  Or,  as  some  put  it,  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  branch  does  not 
always  have  every  department  that  the 
main  store  has,  sportswear  does  a  big¬ 
ger  portion  of  its  volume  in  the  branch 
than  other  main  store  departments  do. 

few’  stores  report  more  activity  in 
denims  at  suburban  branches  than 
downtown:  others  say  there  is  more 
actual  leisure  type  sportswear  bought, 
such  as  walking  shorts.  Several  say 
they  do  more  better  gratle  business  at 
the  branch:  one  makes  more  sales  in 
lower  price  levels.  Also  reported  arc 
a  longer  season  at  the  branch,  and 
more  swimwear  and  summer  wear  in 
general.  The  precise  manner  in  which 
any  one  branch  w'ill  differ  from  the 
main  store  will,  of  course,  de|>entl  ou 
the  nature  of  the  community  in  which 
the  branch  has  been  set  down.  Fbe 
significant  fact  is  that,  more  often  than 
not,  there  is  a  clearly  marked  difler- 
ence  in  sportswear  demand. 


Anti  selling  him.-'  It  means  carryu^ 
first  of  all,  every  imjxjrtant  categort 
of  sjxirts  wear,  and  selecting  the  itenu 
in  each  category  with  an  eye  to  htm 
they  combine  with  the  others.  If  the 
customer  cannot  build  up  a  harntonii. 
ing  outfit  from  the  stock  on  hand,  then 
the  whole  sales-building  idea  of  the 
sportswear  department  falls  flat  on  its 
face.  It  means  also,  observers  |x)im 
out  repeatedly,  carrying  merchandiie 
thoroughly  up  to  the  store’s  standard- 
not  substandard  promotional  bargains. 
Those  in  the  thick  of  s[X)rtswear  sell¬ 
ing  insist  that  price  is  not  the  appeal 
that  registers  with  the  average  male; 
it  is  color,  variety,  luxury,  conifoit- 
anythiug  but  cheapness. 


Salesmanship:  Essential.  Finally,  to 
make  the  most  of  sportswear  opportu¬ 
nities,  there  is  the  cjuestion  of  sales¬ 
people.  This  is  a  field  for  suggestion, 
for  advising  the  customer  on  what  goes 
with  what,  for  encouraging  him  to  try 
a  new  itlea  or  a  new  combination. 
.Advertising  and  display  can  do  their 
share,  but  they  can’t  carry  the  major 
load  in  selling  sportswear.  It  is  here 
that  the  good  salesperson  comes  into 
his  own— and  it  is  here  that  some 
managements  save  an  unwise  pennv 
by  providing  inadequate  help.  Listen 
to  this  comment  from  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  an  Eastern  store: 

“There  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
the  average  department  store  sports¬ 
wear  operation  that  cannot  be  cured, 
and  fast,  by  putting  in  peojile  to  sell. 
So  long  as  a  non-retailer  haiulles  sell¬ 
ing  cost,  the 
getting  the  business  away  from  us. 
I'here  are  very  few  department  stores 
that  render  service  at  all  comparable 
to  that  of  mens’  stores.  It  is  ridiculous 
to  spend  money  atlvertising  to  bring 
people  in— and  then  not  wait  on  them. 
It’s  also  ridiculous  for  stores  to  make 
surveys,  diange  buyers,  etc.,  when  the 
answer  to  their  pioblem  is  so  simple; 
enough  salespeople.’’ 


Catching  the  Customer.  Getting  him 
into  the  department  may  mean  doing 
a  more  constructive  job  of  promotion 
than  most  department  stores  now  do. 
(  Fhe  price  promotion  bug  has  been 
doing  its  termite  job  on  many  depart¬ 
ment  store  sportswear  sections.)  It  mav 
also  mean  devoting  more  windows  and 
better  windows  to  men’s  sportswear, 
and  it  may  even  mean  creating  a 


men  s 


Broad  .Appeal,  Related  Selling.  Strung 
on  the  single  theme  of  CJalifornia  clothes, 
this  ad.  part  of  a  successful  promotion  at 
Shepard’s,  Providence,  appeals  to  several 
age  gntups:  hoy.s,  young  men,  and  men. 
It  also  crosses  department  lines  t«»  ilo  a 
g(K)d  job  of  relatetl  selling.  Some  of  the 
items  shown  are  carried  in  men's  furnish¬ 
ings;  some  in  sportswear;  some  in  cloth¬ 
ing.  So  far  as  the  customer  sees,  however, 
they  are  all  part  of  the  men’s  store  on 
Shepard’s  street  floor. 


Part  II  of  this  Report  to  Management 
on  the  Men’s  Sportswear  Department 
xuill  appear  in  the  June  issue  of  Stores. 


/ 


Maison  Blanche’s  sportswear  window  was  one  of  69 
in  the  city  that  tied  in  with  the  New  Orleans  Fashion 
Spectatnlar,  a  19-store  promotion  in  March. 


Wash-and-wear  clothes  for  husband  and  wife  were  fea¬ 
tured  at  the  shows.  .Vdniission  was  charged,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  local  symphony  orchestra. 


Neiu  Orleans  Stages  Fashion  Spectacular 


Ninet  een  New  Orleans  stores, 
working  through  their  Retail 
Merchants  Bureau,  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  DuPont  organiz¬ 
ation,  staged  a  presentation  of  wash- 
and-wear  merchandise  early  in 
.March  that  is  credited  with  moving 
up  the  Easter  buying  season  by  a 
full  week,  paving  the  way  for  sum¬ 
mer-long  selling  of  wash-and-wear 
clothing,  tying  vacation  travel  to 
wash  -  and  -  w'car  in  general  and 
sportsweai  in  particular,  and  get¬ 
ting  more  publicity  for  men’s  wear 
than  tvould  otherwise  be  possible. 

Planning  began  months  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  long  before  the  turn  of 
the  year  the  merchants  had  invited 
the  DuPont  people  to  join  forces 
with  them  in  offering  a  fashion  pre¬ 
sentation,  with  paid  admission,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  local  symphony 
orchestra.  DuPont  responded  by 
getting  the  Jam  Handy  organization 
to  stage  a  show  built  on  the  theme 
of  a  typical  American  family- 
mother,  father  and  small  son— who 
win  a  .S64,000  prize,  assemble  travel 
wardrobes,  and  go  off  on  a  trip 
through  Latin  America.  Except  for 
some  Paris  gowns  and  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  costumes  in  background  num¬ 
bers,  the  clothes  for  the  show  came 


from  local  retail  stocks. 

Attendance  at  the  show,  given  in 
the  afternoon  and  again  in  the 
evening,  was  close  to  2,500.  But, 
as  Dean  Gallagher,  tlirector  of  the 
Retail  Merchants  Bureau,  points 
out,  the  audience  represented  only 
a  very  small  percentage  of  the  total 


.Mayer  Israel  gets  five  items  into  sports¬ 
wear  section  of  its  ad  for  the  Spectacu¬ 
lar:  sport  (oat,  slacks.  Bermuda  shorts, 
Bermuda  shirt,  and  Bermuda  socks. 
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population  of  the  city.  With  win¬ 
dow  display,  advertising,  and  pub¬ 
licity,  how'ever,  the  stores  reached 
a  vast  majority  of  the  population. 
Thanks  to  the  show,  they  believe 
they  got  much  more  newspaper, 
radio  and  television  publicity  than 
they  could  otherwise  have  obtained. 
“Many  of  our  merchants,”  Galla¬ 
gher  reports,  “feel  that  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Fashion  Sjjectacular,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  publicity,  will 
stick  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
long  enough  so  that,  when  the  sum¬ 
mer  campaigns  for  w'ash-and-wear 
begin,  sales  of  these  man-made  fib¬ 
ers  will  be  greatly  increased.” 

DuPont  sent  three  of  its  training 
experts  to  New  Orleans  almost  a 
month  before  the  show.  They  held 
26  meetings  in  17  of  the  stores; 
spoke  at  1 1  service  clubs,  seven  high 
schools,  four  colleges;  made  radio 
and  television  appearances.  Stores 
devoted  a  total  of  69  windows  to 
the  promotion,  and  there  was  a 
total  of  50  pages  of  advertising  dur¬ 
ing  and  just  after  the  event.  Du¬ 
Pont  took  a  full  page  advertisement 
in  each  of  the  three  newspapers, 
and  in  each  case  this  ad  was  used 
as  the  cover  of  special  sections  de¬ 
voted  primarily  to  men’s  wear. 
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NATIONAL  SALES  PERCENTAGES  BY  CLASSIFICATION  IN  MEN^S  SPORTSWEAR 


CLASSIFICATION 

Stores 

Reporting 

— October, 

First 

Ouortile  Median 

1955 — 

Third 

Quartile 

- November, 

First 

Ouortile  Median 

1955 — 

Third 

Quartile 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

58 

23.1 

28. 

30. 

31.4 

35.4 

35.5 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

51 

2. 

2. 

3.9 

.9 

1. 

2.9 

3.  Sweaters 

69 

9.2 

15.1 

16. 

14.2 

18.3 

21.1 

4.  Slacks 

71 

16.6 

18. 

25. 

11.5 

12. 

20. 

5.  Sport  Coats 

52 

4.2 

10. 

13.4 

3.8 

8. 

11.3 

6.  Casual  Coats 

15 

1.7 

3. 

4. 

1. 

2. 

2.1 

7.  Leather  Coats 

40 

4. 

7.1 

8.3 

3.5 

5.3 

8. 

8.  Swim  Wear 

12 

.11 

1. 

1. 

.2 

.6 

1. 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

60 

12.5 

25. 

26. 

14.4 

20. 

22. 

1 0.  Shorts 

1 1 .  Other  (Robes,  Vests, 
Plastic  Rainwear  & 

8 

.1 

.3 

1.3 

.1 

.1 

.6 

Wool  Shirts) 

15 

1.7 

2.6 

5. 

1.2 

5.5 

10. 

NOTE;  In  addition,  tome  storat  hava 
might  hava  to  other  storei.  They  are 

/ 

seen  fit  to  report  the  above  class'fieations 
separate  from  the  above  figures. 

in  combinations. 

We  present  them  for  whatever  value  thi 

Class  1  &  2 

12 

30.2 

37.2 

50. 

31.2 

36.3 

52. 

Class  5  &  6 

8 

13.5 

16.4 

18.6 

15.9 

16.6 

17. 

Class  7  &  9 

5 

8.8 

13.3 

21.5 

13.9 

16.1 

18.4 

Class  5,  6,  7  &  9 

4 

19. 

19. 

19. 

19. 

19. 

19. 

Dsflnitien  of  CloMiflcationt: 

1.  Includat  long  and  short  sleeve  shirts. 

5.  Includes  tailored  sport  coats. 

9.  Includes  light  weight  and  heavy  weight  jackets. 


10.  Includes  play  and  walking  shorts. 

The  median  is  the  figure  which  divides  the  array  into  two  equal  parts. 
The  first  quartile  is  the  figure  which  then  equally  divides  the  lower 
half  and  the  third  quartile  is  the  one  which  splits  the  upper  half. 


Soles  Distribution  in  Men’s  Sportsweor  Deportment 


This  analysis  of  sales  in  men’s  sports¬ 
wear  departments,  prepared  by  the 
-Men’s  and  Boys’  Wear  Group  of  the 
Merchandising  Division,  is  the  fifth 
of  the  group’s  bi-monthly  reports. 
National  figures  apptear  above,  region¬ 
al  figures  below  and  on  the  following 


page.  Any  store  selling  men’s  sports¬ 
wear  can  utilize  these  figures  for  com¬ 
parison,  and  can  also  participate  in 
the  survey  even  if  it  does  not  have  a 
separate  sportswear  department.  Fig¬ 
ures  can  be  obtained  by  totaling  the 
dollar  sales  of  the  classifications  given 


here  and  calculating  the  percentage  of  [ 
each  classification  to  that  total.  Re¬ 
porting  forms  for  December,  January ; 
and  total  Fall  1955  figures,  which  will  = 
appear  in  the  July  Stores,  are  avail- 1 
able  from  Denis  .M.  Ranchman,  Men’s  j 
and  Boys’  Wear  Group,  NRDfiA.  ^ 


CLASSIFICATION 

Zone 

Stores 

Reporting 

1  —Northeast—  1 3  Stores  Reporting 
- October,  1955 - 

First  Third 

Quartile  Median  Quartile 

First 

Quartile 

November,  1955 - 

Third 

Median  Quartile 

!  1.  Sport  Shirts 

10 

13.7 

29. 

31.9 

11.7 

31.8 

38.1 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

10 

.6 

.9 

2.9 

.5 

.9 

1.6 

3.  SwMtars 

13 

8.8 

12. 

17.4 

8.3 

16.6 

24.9 

!  4.  Slacks 

13 

16.8 

25. 

27. 

10.1 

20. 

21. 

5.  Sport  Coats 

12 

9.6 

14.3 

22.3 

7.5 

9.1 

17.2 

6.  Casual  Coats 

3 

2.3 

1.5 

7.  Leather  Coats 

3 

4. 

3. 

8.  Swim  Wear 

2 

.7 

.2 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

10 

12. 

16.3 

27.8 

15. 

15.1 

39.4 

10.  Shorts 

4 

.3 

.2 

1 1 .  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

2 

.9 

2.6 

Class  1  &  2 

3 

28. 

30.3 

Class  5  &  6 

1 

12.9 

11.1 

.  . .  Intufficiant  Sampla. 

Statat:  Maina,  '/armoni,  Naw  Hampthira,  Rhoda  liland,  Connacticut,  Maisachuiatti,  Naw  York,  Naw  Jariay,  Panntylvania  and  Canada. 
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Zone  2— South— 9  Stores  Reporting 


— 

-October,  1955 

— 

— 

November, 

1955 - 

Stores 

First 

Third 

First 

Third 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Quartile 

Median 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Median 

Quartile 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

4 

27. 

.  .  . 

45. 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

4 

5. 

2.5 

3.  Sweaters 

9 

7.9 

10. 

15. 

11.8 

20. 

25. 

4.  Slacks 

9 

19.4 

21.5 

28. 

9.2 

18. 

20.2 

5.  Sport  Coats 

4 

15. 

11. 

6.  Casual  Coats 

4 

3.5 

2. 

7.  Leather  Coats 

6 

2. 

4.6 

11. 

1. 

3. 

20. 

8.  Swim  Wear 

0 

e  •  . 

•  .  « 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

8 

8.9 

13. 

17. 

11.5 

12. 

15.3 

10.  Shorts 

1 

1. 

e  e  e 

e  •  . 

•  •  . 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

1 

2.5 

e  •  e 

5.5 

e  •  • 

Class  1  &  2 

5 

28.5 

34.5 

43. 

29.5 

36. 

36.6 

Class  5  &  6 

3 

14.4 

17. 

...  Insufficient  Sample. 

Stotei:  Washington,  D.  C.,  Virginia, 

W.  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 

Carolina,  Geargio 

,  Flarida,  Texas, 

Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  New 

Mexico,  Delaware,  Maryland. 

Zone  3- 

West  and  Midwest— 40  Stores  Reporting 

— 

-October,  1955 

— 

— 

November, 

1955 - 

Stores 

First 

Third 

First 

Third 

CLASSIFCATION 

Reporting 

Quartile 

Median 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Median 

Quartile 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

39 

24.3 

28. 

29.5 

32. 

35.5 

35.5 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

32 

2. 

2.4 

3.8 

.9 

1. 

2.6 

3.  Sweaters 

38 

12. 

15.9 

16.6 

14.6 

18.3 

21.1 

4.  Slacks 

40 

16.6 

16.6 

20.2 

11.5 

11.5 

18.3 

5.  Sport  Coats 

31 

4.2 

4.2 

12. 

3.8 

3.8 

9. 

6.  Casual  Coats 

5 

1. 

3. 

4. 

1. 

1. 

2.1 

7.  Leather  Coats 

28 

5. 

8.3 

8.3 

4. 

8. 

8. 

8.  Swim  Wear 

5 

.1 

.1 

.2 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

38 

15.9 

26. 

26. 

14.7 

20.5 

22. 

10.  Shorts 

0 

e  e  e 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

11 

1.7 

5. 

5. 

1.1 

10. 

10. 

Class  5  &  6 

4 

18.4 

15.9 

Class  7  &  9 

4 

13.3 

15. 

...  Insufficient  Sample. 

States:  Ohio,  Indiana,  lllinais,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesata,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Narth  Dakota, 

South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Montana,  Colorado,  Utah, 

Nevada. 

Zone 

4— Pacific  Coast— 9  Stores  Reporting 

— 

-October,  1955- 

— 

— 

November, 

1955 - 

Stores 

First 

Third 

First 

Third 

CLASSIFICATION 

Reporting 

Quartile 

Median 

Quartile 

Quartile 

Median 

Quartile 

1.  Sport  Shirts 

5 

23.2 

32. 

47.2 

23.8 

30. 

50.5 

2.  Knit  Shirts 

5 

.3 

5. 

5.9 

.3 

3.9 

6. 

3.  Sweaters 

9 

12. 

12. 

13.8 

13.2 

16. 

16.7 

4.  Slacks 

9 

17.4 

18. 

22.2 

12. 

12. 

18.4 

5.  Sport  Coats 

5 

9.2 

10. 

15.1 

5.1 

11.5 

13.1 

6.  Casual  Coats 

3 

3.2 

e  e  e 

3.3 

7.  Leather  Coats 

3 

2.7 

e  e  e 

4.8 

8.  Swim  Wear 

6 

.11 

1. 

9. 

.16 

1. 

3. 

9.  Jackets— Outerwear 

4 

5.8 

5.4 

10.  Shorts 

3 

.1 

.1 

11.  Other  (Robes;  denims) 

0 

e  e  • 

Class  1  &  2 

4 

50. 

52. 

Class  5,  6,  7  &  9 

4 

19. 

19. 

Class  6,  7  &  9 

1 

13.3 

12.9 

1 

eof  j 

lary  j 

will  J 

/ail-  I 
en’s  it 


Iniufficient  Sample. 

California,  Oregon,  Washington. 
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'^Provision  of  off-streef  parking 
facilities  by  the  parking  industry 
and  other  sources  of  private  capital 
should  be  given  full  encouragement, 
without  hindrance,  competition  or 
subsidization  by  government/' 

-THE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Let's  Keep  Government 
Out  of  the  Parking  Business 


By  Philip  M.  Talbott 

President,  The  Natiotml  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
Senior  Vice  President,  Woodward  &  Lothrop 


The  solution  to  the  parking  prob¬ 
lem  rests  in  the  hands  of  private 
capital.  Let  us  not  be  hilled  into  the 
belief  that  parking  is  primarily  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  public  interest  and  should  be 
solved  at  public  expense.  The  scale 
has  already  been  weighted  too  far  in 
this  direction. 

I  believe  it  is  unwise  and  unfair  to 
provide  parking  through  low  interest, 
tax  free  bonds,  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  the  conversion  of  land  on  the 
tax  rolls  to  tax-free  status,  and  the  di¬ 
version  aiul  freezing  of  parking  meter 
revenue. 

Parking  Doesn't  Need  Subsidy 

Tcxlay  parking  as  a  business  has 
proved  that  it  is  a  sound  investment 
and  does  not  need  subsidization  to 
keep  it  alive.  This  can  be  true  even 
of  all-day  parking  in  fringe  areas,  if 
such  parking  is  carefully  located  and 
proper  fees  charged. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  are  few 
businessmen  who  have  invested  in  the 
parking  industry  who  are  not  making 
reasonable  returns  on  their  invest- 
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ment.  It  is  obvious  from  the  number 
of  privately  financed  parking  facilities 
being  constructed  that  investment 
companies  are  willing  to  lend  money 
to  (onstruct  such  parking  facilities 
where  they  are  assured  of  sound  man¬ 
agement  and  freedom  from  municipal 
intervention. 

Competition  has  brought  more  anti 
more  high  calibre  men  into  the  park¬ 
ing  iiulustry.  They  have,  in  most 
areas,  re-examined  their  parking  rates 
to  make  sure  they  are  in  keeping  with 
only  a  reasonable  return  on  their  in¬ 
vestment.  They  have  entered  into 
civic  affairs,  joined  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  and  are  doing  their  part 
as  members  of  the  community.  They 
are  leaning  over  backwards  to  improve 
their  public  relations. 

This  kind  of  effort  warrants  the  full 
support  of  businessmen  and  the  pub¬ 
lic.  I  believe  that  if  we  work  with  the 
parking  industry,  free  enterprise  will 
assure  adequate  parking  space  for 
everyone  at  a  reasonable  price  (al¬ 
though  always  more  than  parkers  wish 
they  had  to  pay!) 


Example — Washingtrm,  D.  C. 

Our  experience  in  working  with  thtj 
parking  industry  in  Washington,  D.  C[ 
should  prove  to  you  what  can  btf 
accomplished  in  this  way.  In  1952  af 
study  revealed  the  need  for  (l.'iOO  niort  [ 
off-street  spaces  during  the  follow’in)!| 
five  years.  In  three  years  the  parking 
industry  constructed  7,600  spaces.  I 
.Since  1952  the  industry  has  added  an’ 
average  of  210  spaces  per  month.  In' 
the  past  ten  years  Washington  has  had|* 
l.S.OOO  parking  spaces  constructed  bt I 
•he  private  operators  in  the  (entrall 
business  district.  The  city  today  ha'L 
over  42,000  parking  spaces  in  thel 
downtown  area  and  only  6,700  are  at 
the  curb.  Furthermore,  the  parkins  | 
industry  has  on  the  drawing  board 
plans  to  construct  .3,000  more  parking 
spaces  per  year  for  the  next  thr« 
years. 

Under  normal  weekday  peak  condi¬ 
tions  we  do  not  have  a  parking  prob 
lem.  Studies  show  that  during  these 
jieak  periods  car  occupancy  on  all  lot' 
and  garages  averages  only  78  per  cent 
To  be  sure,  parking  in  Washington  is 
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not  (he;i|)  in  the  eyes  ot  the  parker, 
but  in  inv  opinion  rates  are  reason¬ 
able  in  ii'iins  of  the  investment  and 
costs  of  oiscration  necessary  to  provide 
Muh  pat  king  space.  Furthermore,  the 
parking  industry  is  working  closely 
with  our  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agen¬ 
cy  in  studying  future  needs. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency 
was  created  in  1942  to  study  the  Wash¬ 
ington  parking  problem  and  work  out 
a  solution.  There  were  periods  when 
members  of  the  Agency  were  Irent  on 
the  District  getting  into  the  parking 
business,  but  1  am  sure  they  are  glad 
that  didn’t  happen.  I'he  only  publicly 
owned  parking  Washington  has  had 
arc  three  Iringe  parking  lots  utilizing 
^huttle  transit  service  into  the  down¬ 
town  area. 

The  Motor  Vehicle  Parking  Agency, 
however,  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  the  development  of  the  District’s 
parking  program.  It  collects  traffic 
and  parking  information  and  counsels 
regularly  with  the  parking  operators 
as  to  their  findings  and  parking  needs, 
rhe  .\gency  has  twelve  members,  who 
are  prominent  businessmen,  public 
officials  and  an  educator.  Three  of 
the  businessmen  are  connected  with 
the  parking  industry. 

In  W^ashington,  businessmen  and  the 
parking  industry  have  been  working  as 
partners  to  solve  the  Washington 
parking  problem,  but  the  main  con¬ 
tribution  of  tnerchants  and  property 
owners  has  been  to  support  the  proper 
atmosphere  of  private  enterprise— such 


as  they  expect  for  themselves— for  this 
new,  important  service  industry. 

Pros  and  Cons  of  Public  Subsidy 

It  has  been  argued  that  parking  is 
a  matter  of  public  concern  and  public 
welfare.  [But]  a  program  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  public  good  should  treat  all 
persons  equally.  There  is  nothing  in 
a  public  parking  program  that  tloes 
this.  .  .  .  Only  a  limited  number  of 
|jeople  coming  into  the  business  dis¬ 
trict  benefit  from  parking  facilities. 
V'et  with  any  kind  of  municipal  plan, 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  subsidy- 
such  as  loss  of  property  tax  revenue, 
interest  charges  and  administration 
costs— which  comes  out  of  all  taxpay¬ 
ers’  pcxkets.  Many  of  the  courts  have 
supported  the  view  that  parking  is  a 
matter  of  public  *'  elfare.  These  decis¬ 
ions  have,  in  my  opinion,  been  major 
blocks  to  improved  parking  conditions. 

It  is  frequently  argued  that  such 
):>arking  can  be  provided  by  public  un¬ 
dertaking  without  any  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payer.  The  “system”  concept  has  been 
held  up  as  an  equitable  way  to  do  the 
job.  This  concept  is  that  all  revenues 
collected  from  parking  meters  or  off- 
street  facilities  are  tossed  into  one  big 
pot.  In  essence,  the  curb  meters  are 
the  backbone  of  the  program,  (airb 
meter  revenue  is  pledged  to  insure 
bonds  issued  to  construct  the  off-street 
facilities.  But  such  a  plan  freezes 
meter  use  for  years  to  come,  entirely 
overlooking  the  probability  that  curb 
space  now'  metered  will  later  be  needed 


for  the  movement  of  vehicles.  .And  I 
call  your  attention  again  to  the  hid¬ 
den  costs  that  are  frequently  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  municipal  administration. 

The  most  valid  argument  I  can 
think  of  for  keeping  the  municipalities 
out  of  the  parking  business  is  the  fact 
that  it  discourages  investment  of  priv¬ 
ate  capital.  There  is  no  incentive  for 
private  investors  when  they  must  com¬ 
pete  with  subsidized  facilities. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the 
support  some  businessmen  give  to 
municipal  parking  programs.  To 
them  it  may  appear  a  relief  from  very 
jjerplexing  problems.  But  Ix-dieve  me, 
such  programs  can  provide  only  a  lim¬ 
ited  solution  to  the  problem,  and  they 
seriously  discourage  private  enterprise 
from  doing  the  job  it  is  well  qualified 
to  do.  Such  programs  open  up  new 
w'ays  for  cities  and  counties  to  need¬ 
lessly  squander  taxpayers’  money  and 
deal  a  death  blow  to  all  hopes  of  help 
from  private  capital. 

I  urge  all  businessmen  to  get  behind 
|)arking  as  a  private  industry.  If  you 
can’t  rely  on  the  parking  industry, 
then  do  it  yourselves,  but  let’s  keep 
government  out  of  it.  I  know  the 
parking  industry  can  do  the  job  for 
you  if  you  will  give  it  half  a  chance. 
Include  members  of  the  industry  on 
your  parking  committees,  tell  them 
your  problems,  work  with  them,  and 
I  know  from  experience  they’ll  work 
w'ith  you. 

Kxcerf)t.s  from  a  talk  before  the  liusinessnien’s 
Parkin^  Clinic,  Detroit,  April  ISth. 


Should  Downtown  Stores 

We  cannot  afford  to  park  cars  free  on  land  that 
costs  from  $10  to  $50  per  square  foot.  If  parking 
is  provided  in  areas  where  land  values  are  high, 
it  is  going  to  cost  someone  a  great  deal  of  money. 
The  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  main  beneficiaries 
of  such  parking,  and  in  the  last  analysis  they  are  the 
consumers  or  employee  porkers. 

Businessmen  and  property  owners  benefit  by  the 
porkers'  business,  but  the  conception  that  business- 


Prooide  "Free”  Parking? 

men  should  pay  the  cost  of  parking  private  auto¬ 
mobiles  is  unrealistic.  Actually  they  never  do.  What 
additional  costs  of  services,  merchandise  or  higher 
rents  are  not  eventually  passed  on  to  the  patrons? 

But  when  businessmen  subsidize  parking,  such  costs 
are  borne  by  all  their  customers— including  those  who  /f 

ride  transit  and  taxis  and  those  who  walk.  This,  in  P 

my  opinion  is  not  right.  Private  automobile  porkers 
should  pay  their  own  way.— P.M.T. 
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The  customer 


who  goes  completely 


CUSTOMER:  I'm  sick,  sick,  sick  of  trying  to 
look  well  put  together,  only  to 
have  my  girdle  let  me  down. 


CUSTOMER:  There 
certainly  is.  Show 
me  Warner's  #655.  I 
know  I'd  really  click 
in  that  pantie  girdle  — 
it's  cut  with  clicker  patterns. 


YOU:  Really?  But 


CUSTOMER  (triumphantly):  You  are  about 
to  ask  "what  are  clicker  patterns?" 
Actually,  it  comes  down  to  a 
newer-than-next'week  way  of  cutting 
that  works  like  this:  five  hundred  identical 
pieces  are  put  in  a  vise-device— then 
cut  with  a  vertical  knife  in  one  fell  swoop/ 


CUSTOMER:  It  certainly  is— 
especially  if  you  compare  the  results 
with  pieces  cut  by  hand.  You 
know  what  happens  when  you  cut 
even  two  layers  of  paper  and 
don't  hold  the  scissors  straight.  You're 
left  holding  two  pieces  that  don't 
quite  match.  That's  why  ordinary 
girdles  of  the  same  style  and  size 
can  vary  so  enormously.  That's 
why  I  say— make  mine  Warner's. 


#655  •  Pantie  girdle  with 
Sta-L’p-Tojj®.  Pink,  white 
or  thick  . .  .  $1 6.50. 


Time  to  wake  up,  dearie.  Rare  indeed  is  the  customer  who  follows 
this  pattern.  Yet,  when  your  favorite  starts  falling  apart,  it  doesn’t 
follow  that  she's  changed  sizes.  This  is  your  cue  to  tell  her  about 
Warner’s  wonderful  clicker  patterns.  This  is  the  time  to  show  her 
that  Warner’s  goes  to  great  trouble  ( and  e.xpense )  to  keep  her  ( and 
therefore,  you )  from  going  to  pieces. 


BRAS  •  GIRDLES  •  CORSELETTES 


Coordinated  to  the  Last  Detail.  B.  Altiiiaii  &  Catiiipaiiy,  New  York,  greeted  the  Spring  seasoti  with  a  bank  of  Fifth  Avenue  windows 
that  told  the  story  of  line,  texture  and  color  iti  tlie  leading  ready-to-wear  collections.  The  wind&ws  tied  in  with  a  Vogue  feature. 
Here  lour  of  .Adele  Simpson’s  afterncMtn  and  evening  designs  in  navy  blue  are  shown,  with  a  Iimk^Icss,  high-waisted  girdle  from 
Warner  displayed  as  the  right  foundation  for  a  sleek,  straight  line.  Other  windows  were  devoted  to  other  designers,  other  fabric  and 
color  news  and  other  Warner  garments  chosen  to  complement  the  featured  silhouettes.  Finishing  touch:  window-gazers  intrigued  by 
the  furniture  and  decorative  accessories  featured  as  backgrounds  were  directed  to  the  store’s  18th  Century  Shop. 


Corsets  and  Brassieres: 


The  Growth  Department 


How  big  is  the  market  for  corsetry? 

*Female  population  in  the  U.  S.: 


15  to  19  years 

5,506 

20  to  29  years 

11,034 

30  to  49  years 

23,076 

50  to  75  years 

19,424 

Total 

59,040  million  adult  women 

^Bureau  of  the  Census 


CORSET  and  brassiere  department 
sales  keep  pace  steadily  with  the 
increase  in  population  and  national 
income.  Federal  Reserve  figures  for 
1955  show  a  sales  increase  of  28  per 
cent  over  1947.  .4nd  there  are  great 
volume  and  profit  potentials  still  to 
be  realized. 

It’s  an  age  of  specialization,  and 
the  corset  industry  keeps  pace  with 
that  too,  producing  garments  to  fit 
every  figure  type.  It  is  in  this  nec- 
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We’re  heading  ’em  right 
into  your  sales  corral 
with  the  "selling-est” 
advertising  ever.  Ads 
appear  in  big-circulation 
magazines  plus  hundreds 
of  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast . . . 

"brand  ’em”  with 
Formfit,  ’cause  they’re 
coming  your  way, 
sure  as  shootin’. 


EXTRA  SPUR  FOR  MAY 
DoubI*  pag*  spreads  in  the 
May  issues  of  Harper's 
Bazaar  and  Vogue . . .  selling 
millions  of  the  most 
fashion-conscious  women  in 
America  on  Formfit. 


MAY  AOS  FEATURE  THESE 
FORMFIT  GARMENTS: 

"Life  Romance"  Bra 
No.  577  $2.50 
Skippies  Pantie 
No.  845  $6.50 
"Life  Romance"  Brassoliere 
No.  383  $13.50 
"Life  Sleek”  Girdle 
No.  1161  $12.50 


ruMM.  Uwt  )•»'  IjJ**"* 
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essary  multiplication  of  types  and 
sizes  tluit  both  the  strength  and  the 
'  dangers  of  department  operation  lie. 

The  buyer  who  maintains  an  assort- 
I  ment  ol  maximum  strength  for  maxi¬ 
mum  service  and  avoids  a  top  heavy 
load  ol  slow  moving  stock  deserves 
highest  marks.  She  is  worthy  of  all 
the  support  management  can  give  her. 

It  is  not  only  the  profit  dollars  her 
department  earns  which  the  store 
should  welcome.  The  good  will  of  the 
(ustomer  who  is  properly  fitted  in 
foundation  garments  is  lasting  and 
deep.  Here  is  where  the  department 
earns  for  the  store  intangible  assets 
which  are  seldom  sufficiently  exploited 
in  public  relations  activities. 

Fashion  and  Figures 

Until  a  woman’s  figure  has  been 
l)rought  under  firm  control  by  the 
projjer  foundation  garments  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  for  her  to  wear  any  of  this  or 
any  season’s  fashions  in  outer  apparel. 
That’s  why  the  desire  to  wear  new 
fashions  effectively  is  always  a  prime 
motivation  behind  the  trip  to  the  cor¬ 
set  department  and  can  be  relied  on 
season  after  season  for  its  effect  in 
advertising. 

Emphasis  on  fashion  cannot  be  too 
strong  in  corset  advertising.  To  wear 
the  new  sweaters,  the  new  blouses,  the 
new  sheath  dresses,  the  slim  skirted 
suits,  the  new  figure  revealing  evening 
dresses,  the  low  cut  cocktail  dresses, 
the  right  foundations  are  essential. 
Windows,  department  displays  and 
fashion  shows  will  repeat  this  message 
in  all  good  stores. 

A  direct  approach  on  this  aspect  of 
corsetry  is  also  being  taken  in  both 
apparel  and  corset  department  fitting 
rooms.  Referrals  from  one  department 
to  the  other  increase  sales  and  improve 
service. 


New  Selling  Tool 

The  department  that  can  classify 
garments  in  its  slower  moving  stocks 
according  to  the  figure  problems  each 
is  designed  to  correct  can  come  up 
with  a  useful  aid  to  selling  and  one 
which  can  eventually  win  more  cus¬ 
tomers  to  move  these  stocks  faster. 
Such  a  classification  might  take  the 
form  of  a  loose  leaf  book,  with  one 
page  devoted  to  each  type  of  “problem 


Bonwit  Teller,  Wynnewood.  Pa. 


Department  Design.  T  he  trend  is  definitely  to  more  exposure  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  and  store  designers  are  providing  lor  this  without  sacrificing  the  dignity 
and  the  atmosphere  of  seclusion  that  encourages  the  customer  to  take  the  time 
required  for  proper  selection  and  fitting.  Above:  Copeland,  Novak  8c  Israel 
designed,  for  the  Bonwit  Teller  store  in  WynnewtKxl,  Pa.,  a  department  which 
clings  to  the  tradition  of  privacy,  with  a  ceiling-high  Dorothy  Liebes  screen 
partially  concealing  it  from  the  rest  of  the  floor.  Selling  fixtures  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  are  cabinets  connected  by  marble  slabs.  On  each  cabinet  is  a  glass  case 
which  brings  displayed  merchandise  to  the  customer’s  eye  level  as  she  sits  at 
the  counter.  Below,  the  corset  and  bra  department  at  Gimbel’s,  Westchester, 
New  York,  designed  by  Raymond  Loewy  .Associates.  Here  there  is  plentiful 
merchandise  display  in  lighted  recesses  l)ehind  the  counters  and  on  cabinet  and 
counter  tops,  but  the  atmosphere  of  a  separate  shop  is  maintained  by  decoration 
and  by  the  location  and  layout  of  the  department. 


Gimbel’s,  Westchester,  N.  Y. 


S 
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figure”;  or  figures  which  require  the 
“end”  sizes.  On  each  page  would  be 
pasted  illustrations  (taken  from  the 
manufacturer’s  stock  fists  or  mat  serv¬ 
ices)  of  the  garments  stocked  which 
are  right  for  that  figure,  together  with 
information  on  the  size  range,  colors 
and  prices. 

While  it  woidtl  serve  primarily  as  a 
check  list  for  the  selling  personnel,  a 
modified  version  might  develop  whic  h 
coidd  be  put  on  the  counter  for  cus¬ 
tomer  consultation. 

It  is  natural  that  the  slow  movers 
are  neglected  in  carefully  budgeted 
advertising,  but  it  is  too  bad  to  carrv 
them  and  then  not  let  them  contribute 
as  much  as  possible  to  the  sales  and 
the  service  importance  of  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

A  simple  guide  to  such  garments, 
arranged  as  suggested  above,  would 
be  an  inexpensive  way  to  give  them 
more  publicity  and  to  let  more  cus¬ 
tomers  who  shop  in  the  department 
learn  of  their  existence.  It  is  a  way 
to  expose  the  stock  without  using  any 
space  and  without  investing  any  part 
of  the  promotional  budget. 

Broadened  Appeals 

Corset  advertising  hits  hard  to  sell 
specific  models.  Not  enough  of  it  is 
devoted  to  selling  the  department  and 
its  services  as  whole.  Not  only  does 
the  department  deserve  a  boost,  so 
does  the  staff  of  corsetieres.  The  de¬ 
partment  and  its  services  should  be 
the  main  subject  in  more  advertising 
and  should  be  a  subsidiary  subject  of 
any  promotions  for  any  garments  in 
this  department.  Competitively,  such 
promotion  is  of  greatest  importance  if 
the  department  store  is  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  johnny -come-la tel ies  in 
corset  retailing:  the  food  stores,  the 
discount  stores,  the  drug  stores  and 
the  increasing  numbers  of  specialty 
shops. 

Corsets  are  a  continuous  necessity 
to  customers,  as  the  sales  pattern  for 
the  year  reveals.  On  a  chart  the  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  made  for  each  month 
traces  an  almost  straight  line  straight 
across  from  January  through  Decem¬ 
ber.  By  every  rule  of  department  store 
budgeting,  this  is  a  department  that 
justifies  consistent  promotion,  with 
emphasis  on  assortment  and  services. 
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Why  Market  Trips 
Are  Valuable 


Market  trips  give  the  buyer  a  chance  to  compare  her 
own  sales  data  with  national  trends  so  that  she  may 
achieve  better  balance  in  merchandise  selections. 


IN  this  day  of  controlled  merchandis¬ 
ing,  the  proper  balance  of  the  as¬ 
sortment  is  one  of  the  first  essentials 
of  success  and, is  the  object  of  greatest 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  buyer. 
.\  chief  use  for  the  sales  ilata  which  is 
now  collec  ted  is  to  guide  the  buyer  in 
assortment  planning.  The  seasonal 
trips  to  the  corset  markets  are  also 
of  prime  importance  to  the  buyer  in 
achieving  the  ideal  balance  in  assort¬ 
ments. 

Without  market  trips  the  l)uyer 
must  base  all  of  her  procurement  de¬ 
cisions  on  the  vibrations  in  demand 
which  she  can  pick  up  radar-wise  in 


the  departments  under  her  control. 
She  has  only  the  records  of  the  sales  9 
performance  of  a  new  girdle  from  her  .1 
own  department,  for  instance,  to  in-  i 
form  her  judgment  concerning  this  ||| 
j)roduct.  When  she  reaches  the  mar- 
ket,  however,  she  can  check  some  of 
her  own  experiences  with  those  of  8 
other  buyers  she  meets  and  she  can  9 
compare  sales  records  which  have  l)een  il 
made  in  her  own  department  with  the  (  i 
national  sales  records  which  manufac-  ^ 
turers  report. 

riuis  she  can  acquire  a  wider  view 
which  will  be  helpful  in  making  the 
important  decisions  which  she  must 


» 


,•* 


Spring  Tonic”  display  kit  by  Maidenform  was  used  to  good  advaniagt 
11  this  March  window  at  Titche  Goettinger,  Dallas.  Stensgaard  designed 
he  properties  and  provided  sketches  of  suggested  display  arrangements. 

STORES 


SOFT  AS  CASHMERE 


This  it  Daii*Len*  Yarn. 


Exactly  tha  toma  duPent 
Nylon  offer  the  Bon-Lon' 
Protest  it  Applied. 


toA>lon*~Trod*inark  of  Jofoph  Soncroft  &  Sons  Co. 

oAd  loton*— Trod*inark  of  Unitod  $ioi«s  Kubbov  Co. 


These  Garments  are  entirely  New, 
yet  have  the  design  of  proven  “Best 
Sellers."  A  product  of  the  Finest 
Skills  of  the  Fashion  and  Knitting 


Ptnel  Front: 

Girdle  No.  515,  Pantie  Girdle  No.  717  both  $7.50 
@  $44.75-Mark.up  50.2%. 

Pane/  Front  and  Back: 

Girdle  No.  535.  Pantie  Girdle  No.  737  both  $8.05 
^  $52.08-Mark-up  51.5%. 


COOL  AS  COTTON 


Girdles  and  Pantie  Girdles 


Fashioned  of  Wonderful  CA/V^j  •iorw 


e  Firm  Comfortable  Control  in  o  New 
and  Original  Fabric  Exclusive  in 
Vassorettes 

e  New  Top  Smoothly  Molds  the  Waist  Line 

e  A  Product  of  the  Finest  Skills  of  the 
Fashion  ond  Knitting  Industry 


This  i*  dwPent  Filament 
Nylon  Prior  to  the  Excki- 
sivo  Bon- Lon*  Procoe*. 


New  Bon-Lon  Vassorettes. 

There  are  Four  Comfortable^ 
Styles  for  Every  Figure, 
Every  Fashion. 


+U 


CHICAGO  4V,  ILLINOIS 


It  pays  to 
Feature 
Va^sarettes 
Better  Mark-Up  ^ 
50.4’i  average; 

L  Better  Quality  Greater  Repeat  Sales 
'  .Less  Fittmi)] Oiff ic ulties— 

Better  Deli  veriest- Unique  Stylmrj! 

VASSAR  COMPANY,  25A5  DIVERSEY  AVE., 


More  Space,  More  Display, 
For  Corsets  and  Brassieres 

Departments  are  being  modernized,  outposts  are 
being  established,  stock  rooms  are  being  improved. 
More  packaging  brings  new  display  methods. 


make  as  to  what  her  stock  will  contain. 

Because  of  the  data  she  can  study 
in  the  store  aiul  the  tietailed  prepara¬ 
tion  she  can  make  for  a  buying  trip, 
a  week  in  the  market  can  be  of  more 
value  than  it  ever  was  in  the  old  days 
of  “guess  and  buy.”  Now  she  knows 
the  types  of  garments,  the  price  lines, 
the  varieties  she  must  buy  and  wants 
only  to  see  the  new  garments  which 
will  supply  these  retjuirements.  .She  is 
in  a  mootl  to  appreciate  improve¬ 
ments;  she  can  relax  and  enjoy  the 
|)aiade  of  attractive  new  girdles,  bras¬ 
sieres  and  one-piece  garments. 

.Market  week  can  be  a  great  stimnla- 
tion  for  the  alert,  aggressive  buyer  who 
is  properly  prepared  for  it.  She  renews 
her  faith  in  her  own  business,  sees 
many  wonderful  fashions,  get  an  up¬ 
lift  in  her  own  enthusiasm  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  the  tlepartment 
w'hen  she  returns. 


The  corset  and  brassiere  depart¬ 
ment  earns  the  high  rate  of  $119 
in  sales  per  square  loot  of  floor  space 
as  an  average  and  in  many  stores  this 
rate  is  much  higher. 


In  designing  new  departments  now, 
store  architects  stress  the  salon  atmos¬ 
phere.  A  dominant  jxrsition  on  the 
selling  floor  is  important,  but  a  feeling 
(Continued  on  page  41) 


Balancing  Corset  and  Brassiere  Assortments 


All  important  to  the  maintained  mark¬ 
on  which  is  the  final  measure  of  success 
in  the  corset  and  brassiere  operation  is 
the  balance  achieved  in  the  assortment. 
Within  the  current  year,  some  principal 
trends  that  good  assortments  will  reflect 
are  these: 

•  Greater  emphasis  on  fast  turn  garments. 
Aiming  to  increase  the  fast  turn  products  in 
her  stocks,  every  buyer  is  seeking  such  prod¬ 
ucts  as  she  returns  to  market.  These  will  get 
the  maximum  selling  attention,  the  major 
share  of  advertising  dollars  and  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  her  department  by  whatever  meth¬ 
ods  she  finds  stimulate  the  greatest  sales. 
Availability  for  fast  reorder  is  important,  as 
repeat  sales  keep  the  turns  high, 

•  Trading  up  in  price  lines.  While  in¬ 
creased  costs  in  both  fabric  production  and 
garment  manufacturing  have  had  compara¬ 
tively  little  effect  on  the  values  offered  in  this 


market,  stores  find  that  customers  are  de¬ 
manding  better  merchandise  and  for  this 
reason  somewhat  higher  price  lines  will  be 
emphasized  in  new  selections.  Higher  price 
lines  will  be  attempted  at  the  top  of  the  range 
and  at  the  bottom;  the  popular  middle  price 
lines  will  show  less  change. 

•  Luxury  garments  at  all  levels.  Founda¬ 

tion  garments  are  losing  their  utility  look- 
fast.  This  season  will  see  even  greater  popu-  ^ 
larity  for  fine  finish  fabrics;  laces,  detailing,  | 
soft  colors,  ribbon  touches— everything  which  | 
relates  foundation  garments  to  fine  lingerie. 
Buyers  will  look  for  garments  which  offer  the 
same  basic  styles  and  fabrics  but  will  replace  [ 
the  plain  versions  with  the  prettier  wherever 
they  are  shown.  g 

•  Restriction  in  style  numbers.  Overlap-  | 
ping  numbers  in  the  types  of  garments  which  | 
move  slowly  are  being  weeded  out,  so  that  the  | 
range  of  garments  needed  for  the  less  usual 
figure  types  is  limited  to  just  those  necessary.  ^ 
Duplications  in  these  ranges  tie  up  depart-  I 
ment  money,  are  not  essential  to  good  service.  | 
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The  Macy-Maidenform  Bra  Bar  as  it  looks  today  — the  result  of  four  years  of  experiment  and 
change  — and  one  of  the  big  reasons  why  Moidenform  business  at  Mocy's  is  up  substantially. 


A  Dream  in  a  Package 

...result  of  retailing’s  new  theory  of  "Help  Yourself" 


January,  1952  was  the  red-letter  month 
when  one  of  the  nation’s  leading  retailers 
and  the  Number  One  brassiere  resource 
put  their  collective  heads  together— and 
agreed  to  conduct  an  experiment.  The 
store  was  Macy’s,  New  York ;  the  bra  com¬ 
pany  was  the  Maiden  Form  Brassiere 
Company,  The  experiment  was  to  try  to 
find  out  whether  or  not  women  would 
purchase  packaged  brassieres. 

As  a  result  of  this  “let’s  try  and  see  if 
they  buy”  agreement,  the  first  packaged 
Maidenform  Bra  Bar  was  created  at 
Macy’s.  It  was  more  than  just  an  innova¬ 
tion;  it  was  the  beginning  of  an  evolution 
that  might  well  amount,  later  on,  to  a 
revolution  in  retailing  theories  and  con¬ 
cepts.  Packaged  goods  were  then  just 
beginning  to  inch  their  way  into  the 
fashion  field.  In  early  1952,  no  one  knew 
whether  women  would  pick  up  and  pur¬ 
chase  such  an  intimate  item  as  a  brassiere 


without  trying  it  on  first— without  ‘feel¬ 
ing’  it  in  their  hands.  Manufacturers  and 
retailers,  even  such  canny  ones  as  Maiden- 
form  and  Macy’s,  could  only  wait  and  see. 

This  Maidenform  Bra  Bar  in  Macy’s 
was  the  very  first  bra  fixture  specifically 
designed  to  display  and  sell  packaged 
bras. 

As  such,  it  now  has  a  historical  im¬ 
portance  of  its  own  in  only  four  short,  but 
indicative  years.  There  have  been  many, 
many  improvements  made  by  Maiden¬ 
form— since  that  first  Maidenform  Bra  Bar 
—in  the  package,  in  the  manner  of  display¬ 
ing  the  bras,  in  variations  on  the  Bar  itself 
to  suit  other  types  and  sizes  of  stores,  and 
their  individual  needs.  Both  Maidenform 
and  Macy’s  watched  that  first  Bra  Bar 
with  eagle-eyed  interest:  noted  customer 
interest  and  complaints,  asked  for  cus¬ 
tomer  suggestions,  surveyed  both  sales 
help  and  consumers.  Many  experiments 


were  conducted.  Color  transparencies 
were  tried  to  show  the  actual  bra;  these 
were  pitted  against  displaying  the  bra  on 
bust  forms  to  show  what  was  inside  the 
package.  (The  bust  forms  won  out! )  The 
original  Maidenform  package  had  no 
stiffener— to  this  day,  it  is  a  completely 
sealed  package.  The  color  of  the  package, 
the  way  the  bra  was  folded,  the  printing, 
the  sales  message  on  the  package— all 
these  were,  and  are,  constantly  going 
through  change  for  the  better. 

Maidenform  was  the  first  manufacturer 
to  show  the  package  standing  up.  No  more 
convenient  way  has  been  found  for  the 
customer  to  riffle  quickly  through  the 
packages  and  find  her  correct  size. 

Looking  back,  the  questions  and 
doubts,  the  guesses  and  indecisions  sur¬ 
rounding  this  move  may  seem  somewhat 
over-cautious. 

For  the  Macy-Maidenform  Bra  Bar 
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was  a  huge  and  instantaneous  success— 
atid  has  paved  the  way  for  the  packaged 
bra  business— until  today,  there  are  more 
than  6.()00  Maidenform  packaged  selling- 
units  throughout  the  I  nited  States.  Many 


The  easier,  proven  way  to  pick  up  more  Maidenform 
bro  soles  — the  Maidenform  Bro  Bor  os  it  appears 
today.  Located  at  heavy  traffic  spots  on  main  floor, 
it  becomes  olmost  a  second  bra  department.  Bar 
loaned,  at  no  chorge,  to  stores  doing  $8,000.00 
yearly  with  Maidenform. 

'■> 

(tther  brassiere  manufacturers  are  now 
following  the  same  road,  but  Maidenform 
was  the  first  branded  line  to  package  bras 
on  a  running  production  basis.  As  a 
leader  in  the  bra  industry,  it  has  pio¬ 
neered  the  way  into  packaged  goods,  until 
today,  packaged  goods  ttttal  of 

Maidenform’s  overall  business— and  it  is 
currently  estimated  that  these  figures  will 
gi»  up  as  high  as  20-25^  . 

Other  Stores  Quick  To  Follow  The 
Maiden  for  m^Macy  Bra  Bar  Success 

To  go  back  to  the  first  Bra  Bar  in  Macy's 
in  that  important  year  of  1952:  for  one 
year  the  experiment  continued.  The  Bar 
was  re-designed  and  a  new  fixture  ap¬ 
peared,  substantially  lower  and  more 
functional  in  that  reserve  stock  would  go 
into  Incite  trays  behind  the  fixture.  After 
one  year,  a  second  store— Bamberger’s  in 
Newark  — also  put  in  a  Maidenform  Bra 
Bar.  From  then  on.  it  was  a  case  of 
“nothing  succeeds  like  success”.  Starting 
in  1954,  Maidenform  Bra  Bars  were  in¬ 
stalled  in  300  top  stores  throughout  the 
country.  Bra  Bars  are  now  planned  to 
hold  48  dozen  packaged  bras:  24  dozen 
“up  front”,  the  other  24  dozen  in  reserve 
stock. 

(Such  a  unit  means  an  investment  for 
the  store  of  approximately  $720.00 
[$1150  retail]  in  packaged  goods  mer¬ 
chandise.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  unit 
itself.  At  first,  Maidenform  designed  the 
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Bra  Bars  and  sold  them  to  the  stores  at 
cost.  Today,  all  new  installations  are 
loaned  to  the  store— at  no  charge.  Because 
of  this  initial  $720.00  [at  co5/]  invest¬ 
ment— and  because  the  Bra  Bar  itself 
takes  up  a  certain  amount  of  space,  this 
type  of  ofwration  is  geared  to  stores  do¬ 
ing  no  less  than  $8,000.00  retail  per  year 
with  Maidenform.) 

Not  only  the  larger  stores,  but  smaller 
stores  as  well  clamored  for  packaged 
merchandise.  And  so,  in  October.  1954. 
Maidenform  introduced  its  first  Counter 
Top  I  nit  for  packaged  goods.  Chain  and 
specialty  stores  snapped  them  up.  Today, 
there  are  more  than  6.(K10  Maidenform 
Counter  Top  I'nits  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  displaying  and  selling  on  sight  Maid¬ 
enform  packaged  bras! 


To  make  minimum  space  create  more  sales,  Maiden¬ 
form  designed  this  compact  counter  top  fixture;  now 
being  used  in  more  than  6800  locations.  It's  a  Maid¬ 
enform  'doy  dream'  to  achieve  the  same  ratio  of 
counter  display  in  the  Corset  Department  as  its 
ratio  to  total  bra  business  in  that  department.  This 
unit  may  help  that  dream  come  true  I 


Do  packaged  good*  really 
increase  sale*? 

Here  are  some  figures  that  may  help 
answer  this  important  question.  Macy's 
sales  on  Maidenform  bras  have  increased 
substantially  since  the  Maidenform  Bra 
Bar  was  first  set  up  in  the  store.  Of  course, 
all  of  this  increase  is  not  on  packaged 
goods  alone;  packaged  goods  account  for 
239f  of  Maidenform-Macy  figures.  (This 
is  ahead  of  the  Maidenform  national  aver¬ 
age  on  packaged  goods,  which  is  15^  .  I 
A  certain  percentage  of  this  increase  was 
“in  the  cards”,  since  store  cooperation 
was  so  high— but  there  are  those  who 


think  the  interest  created  by  packaged 
goods  on  display  also  had  a  very  favor¬ 
able  reaction  in  the  Bra  Department  it¬ 
self. 

There  were  many  w'ho  believed  that 
(!hansonette,  Maidenform’s  most  popular 
and  best-selling  bra.  had  reached  a  pla- 
teau,  that  it  would  go  no  further.  And  ( 
sales  records,  which  were  remaining  ■ 
static,  seemed  to  prove  this  point.  Then 
came  the  introduction  of  Packaged  Chan- 
sonette— and  Chansonette  sales  shot  wav 
up!  Some  stores  reported  as  much  as  a  i 
90 increase  on  this  one  style  alone.  The  j 
obvious  conclusion  to  draw  from  this:  | 
packaged  goods  will  sell  if  they  are  well 
known.  More  women  wear  Chansonette 
than  any  other  bra  in  the  world— there¬ 
fore,  it  stands  to  reason  that  more  Chan-  , 
sonette  packaged  bras  are  sold  than  any 
other  bra  that  Maidenform  packages. 

( Maidenform  now  packages  six  styles, 
w  ith  a  seventh  on  its  way  in  the  very  near 
future.  I  Some  new  lines  attempt  to  break 
into  the  bra  tnarket  by  using  packaging 
as  a  gimmick,  but  it  has  been  Maiden¬ 
form’s  experience  that  when  a  bra  is  well 
known,  when  it  has  become  a  staple  item 

—  it  then  becomes  a  good  packaged-seller 

—  not  before! 

Other  Maidenform  bra  styles  subse¬ 
quently  packaged  have  also  shown  this 
same  significant  “spurt”  in  sales  — par¬ 
ticularly  the  new  Fre-Lude  style. 


Here's  the  display  that'll  make  that  busy  aisle  pay 
off  in  sales  — the  new  Maidenform  Bra  Tree,  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  trade  January,  1956.  It's  a  revolving, 
3-tier  soles  fixture  accommodating  and  displaying 
the  most  wanted  merchandise  into  *he  least  possible 
space.  Engineered  for  easy  selection,  revolves  for 
fast  service. 
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Maidenform  Philotophy  About 
Packaged  Hra$ 

As  the  largest  bra  advertiser  in  the  world. 
Maidenfortn  considers  packaging  just 
one  more  step  in  advertising.  When  a 
customer  picks  up  a  Maidenfonn  pack* 
age.  she  can  tell  at  a  glance:  (1)  the 
brand.  (2)  the  style  name.  (3)  the  size, 
(4)  the  cup,  (5)  the  fabric,  and  (6)  the 
price  of  the  bra.  Everything  a  woman 
needs  to  know  is  spelled  right  out  for  her 
at  a  quick  glance.  This,  Maidenform  feels, 
is  advertising  and  salesmanship  where  it’s 
needed  most— at  the  point  of  sale. 

Nor  is  it  enough,  according  to  Maid- 
etiform,  to  believe  that  packaged  goods 
niav  be  placed  at  random  in  a  store  and 
inevitably  reflect  an  increase  of  sales  and 
volume  in  the  Corset  and  Bra  Department. 
It  just  isn’t  so!  Packaged  goods  units 
must  be  placed  so  that  they  reap  the  ut¬ 
most  benefits  out  of  store  traffic.  Maiden- 
form’s  prime  objective  in  the  placement 
of  Bra  Bars  has  been  to  achieve  “outpost” 


Many  stores  are  building  their  own  packaged  Bra 
Bars.  The  operation  can  be  quite  simple:  'risers' 
on  regulation  tables  with  horizontal  and  vertical 
dividers.  Shown,  is  one  of  the  more  'tailored'  units, 
the  Maidenform  Bra  Bar  on  the  main  floor  at  the 
Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans. 


spots:  main  floor  locations  and  other  suit¬ 
able  selling  stations  outside  the  Bra  De¬ 
partment.  The  May  Company  Downtown 
in  Los  Angeles,  has  island  outposts  selling 
Maidenform  packaged  bras  at  the  escala¬ 
tors  on  every  floor.  Filene’s  in  Boston 
operates  a  number  of  bra  and  girdle  out¬ 
posts  selling  Maidenform  at  strategic 
spots  throughout  the  store.  These  outposts 
best  demonstrate  the  theory  that  “you’ll 
find  sales  where  you  have  traffic.” 

Packaged  Bra»  Unexpectedly  Point 
to  Balanced  Stocks 

There  was  an  unexpected,  and  extremely 


helpful  by-product  to  packaging  bras¬ 
sieres  that  Maidenform  had  not  expected. 
In  the  brassiere  business  for  more  than 
.30  years,  Maidenform  has  found  that 
there  is  a  definite  sales  pattern  as  to  the 
flow  of  sizes.  But  it  has  been  difficult  to 
convince  some  buyers  that  this  established 
pattern  will  work  in  their  departments. 
Buyers  have  their  own  notions  and  beliefs 


merchandise  managers,  alike.  Most  ob¬ 
jections  are  based  upon  the  time-honored 
myth:  “We  are  a  service  store.”  Or,  “We 
fit  our  customers.”  Or,  “Our  customers 
want  to  try  the  garment  on.”  One  large 
Southwestern  store,  which  prides  itself  on 
service,  took  a  check.  To  its  amazement, 
they  found  one  customer  out  of  ten  was 
I  cing  fitted  for  a  bra  sale!  And  this  in  a 


Maidenform  was  the  first  branded  line  to  packoge  bras  on  a  running  production  basis— until  today  pack- 
oged  goods  count  for  more  than  15%  of  the  $30,000,000  sales  Maidenform  runs  up  annually.  Shown:  one 
of  the  many  Maidenform  packaged  Bra  Bar  units  — this  ane,  in  the  May  Company,  Valley  Store,  Los  Angeles. 


about  the  most-wanted  bra  sizes.  They 
order  heavily  on  one  size,  light  on  an¬ 
other.  But  when  it  comes  to  ordering 
packaged  merchandise,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  most  buyers  to 
leave  the  breakdown  of  sizes  to  Maiden¬ 
form.  Based  on  experience  through  the 
years,  the  ordering  proportions  for  any 
particular  cotton  bra  with  straps  is  as 
follows: 


32 

34 

36 

38 

A 

6 

12 

6 

B 

12 

24 

12 

3 

C 

12 

6 

3 

This  one  thing— the  ordering  of  sizes  in 
proportion  to  rate  of  sales— has  been  the 
most  helpful  tool  Maidenform  has  been 
able  to  offer  buyers.  It  would  be  wise  if 
more  buyers  would  look  at  the  flow  of 
inventory  from  their  packaged  goods 
units— and  apply  this  rate  of  ordering  to 
regular  stock.  The  result  would  be  less 
out-of-stock  on  fast-selling  sizes,  less 
costly  mark-down  of  odd-end  sizes,  more 
customers  confident  that  they  can  always 
get  the  bra  they  want  at  the  store  in  which 
they  wish  to  shop! 

Are  There  Objections  to  Packaged 
Goods?- 

Yes,  there  are  many— with  buyers,  and 


store  that  featured  service!  True,  there 
will  always  be  the  customer  who  is  unsure, 
who  is  shopping  around,  who  must  try  on 
several  brassieres  before  sbe  finds  the  one 
she  wants.  But  today,  this  is  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  Some  buyers,  how¬ 
ever,  must  still  be  convinced.  But  in  the 
final  analysis  figures  talk— and  it  has 
taken  quite  a  bit  of  talking  to  convince 
some  buyers  that  Maidenform  sells  itself! 
Maidenform  bra  styles  are  so  conceived 
that  they  can  mould  and  fit  many  figure 
types.  It’s  no  small  wonder  that  more 
Maidenform  bras  are  sold  than  any  other 
bras  in  the  world— and  they  are  sold,  and 
can  be  sold  without  fitting  rooms  and 
personalized  service. 

Another  objection  often  registered  by 
buyers  is:  “I  have  no  space  for  a  Bra 
Bar.”  But— buyers  have  counters!  And 
how  much  extra  counter  space  is  needed 
to  set  up  a  Counter  Top  Unit? 

The  space  problem  is  being  licked  in 
still  another  way.  In  January,  1956. 
Maidenform  introduced  another  type  of 
packaged  selling-unit  called  The  Bra  Tree. 
This  revolving,  triple-tier  sales-fixture 
accommodates  and  displays  more  than 
$600.00  worth  of  bras  in  less  than  2 
square  feet  of  space.  Maidenform  knows 
of  no  other  way  that  so  much  merchan¬ 
dise  can  be  presented  in  so  little  space. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

How  Doe*  The  Average  Bra 
Customer  React  To  Thi*  New 
Kind  of  Retailing? 

In  one  short  sentence.  She  likes  it!  A  re¬ 
cent  independent  survey  conducted  on  a 
national  basis  clearly  showed  that  20% 
of  bra-wearers  had  purchased  packaged 
bras.  And  among  customers  expressing 
preference  for  packaged  bras,  the  major 
advantage  of  cleanliness  stood  out  as  by 
far  the  most  important  plus  to  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

How  did  this  new  attitude  toward  fash- 
ion-shopping  happen?  It  had  its  inception 
in  the  supermarket.  In  the  past  decade  we 
have  seen  grocery-shopping  habits  change 
completely.  Today,  the  big  supermarket, 
with  its  free-wheeling  wire-baskets,  its 
aisle  after  aisle  of  ready-to-reach  groc¬ 
eries,  toiletries,  household  cleansers,  etc., 
is  accepted  as  normal  procedure— a  taken- 
for-granted  part  of  everyday  living.  Yet 
few  of  us  remember  that  ten  to  fifteen 
years  ago,  the  supermarket  method  of 
buying  groceries  did  not  exist  on  a  large 
scale.  Today,  however,  your  customers’ 
shopping  habits  of  supermarket  self-selec¬ 
tion  in  the  field  of  food  have  now  become 
ingrained.  And  many  a  woman,  sub-con- 
sciously  at  least,  is  beginning  to  want  the 
same  convenience,  the  same  lack  of  pres¬ 
sure,  the  same  freedom  of  choice  that  she 
gets  in  a  supermarket  extended  to  her  in 
department  and  specialty -store  buying. 

To  sum  up :  what  are  the  advantages  of 
self-selection  units  for  a  store?  There  are 
many.  They  create— 

•  More  Safe*— Self-selection  fixtures  and 
attractive  packages  stimulate  the  urge  to 
buy— create  more  impulse  buying. 

•  Less  Cost  Per  Transaction— Here's 
the  answer  to  today’s  problem  of  better 
service.  Cuts  down  sales  person’s  time- 
increases  her  effectiveness;  quicker  serv¬ 
ice-more  satisfied  customers. 

•  Less  Walk~aways— Customers  no 
longer  get  irritated  having  to  wait  for  a 
sales  person  —  instead  of  walking  away, 
they  start  waiting  on  themselves!  With 
self-service  units,  sales  persons  can  easily 
handle  2,  3,  4  customers  at  a  time. 

•  More  Sales  Per  Square  Foot— The 
most  compact  units  for  displaying  and 
selling  through  self-service,  the  most  num¬ 
ber  of  bras  in  the  very  least  space. 

•  Easy  Stock  Control— The  visual  ar¬ 
rangement  of  merchandise  in  each  Maid- 
enform  self-service  fixture  is  designed  to 
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let  the  buyer  know  at  a  glance  her  “in 
stock’’  condition.  No  “outs’’— no  more 
“lost  sales”. 


dustry,  will  continue  to  pioneer  the  way  to 
more  sales,  easier  sales,  faster  sab 
through  the  trend  that  will  set  the  pat. 
tern  for  tomorrow— self-service.  TV 
well-known  slogan  “There  is  a  Maiden- 


•  More  Store  Pro^l*— Transaction  costs 
cut  down.  Floor  space  rentals  are  reduced. 
There  are  less  mark-downs  because  of 
soilage. 

And  best  of  all!  It’s  the  way  customers 
like  to  shop! 

^es,  today  we’re  on  the  threshold  of  a 
great  new  sales-science  of  self-selection. 
And  Maidenform.  a  leader  in  the  bra  in- 
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Moidenform  credits  its  leadership  in  the.industry  to  3  things:  a  superior  product  which  it  constantly  strives 
to  improve,  excellent  relationships  with  resources  and  retailers,  and  the  effectiveness  of  its  'Dream'  theme 
advertising;  a  program  that  hos  now  run  continuously  for  more  than  6  years. 
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Self -Selection  in  this  main  H«)or  bar  at  Fowler,  Dick  and  Walker,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has  given  corset  and 
brassiere  volume  a  mighty  lift.  The  bar  carries  both  notions  department  merchandise  and  popular  priced 
corset  department  junior  merchandise.  Price  lines  in  brassieres  are  from  $1  to  §2.50,  in  panties  and  girdles 
from  SI. 98  to  S6.50.  Donald  Y.  Spicer,  merchandise  manager,  says  that  volume  surpassed  expectations  in 
the  first  months  of  operation  and  is  running  steadily  ahead  of  last  year.  The  department  was  installed 
when  the  store  opened  a  new  addition  last  November. 


(Continued  from  page  36) 
of  privacy  is  also  desirable  and  is 
achieved  by  enclosing  the  area  to  some 
extent  within  its  stockroom  and  fitting 
room  walls.  Various  devices  are  being 
intrcxluced  through  which  more  of  the 
merchandise  can  be  made  visible  to 
customers  and  in  many  departments 
bar  type  counters  are  being  set  up 
where  the  kind  of  merchandise  the 
customer  likes  to  find  for  herself  is 
exposed  for  impulse  buying. 

StcKkroom  space  is  being  expanded 
and  so  utilized  that  the  sales  jierson 
can  serve  the  customer  in  the  fitting 
room  w'ith  speed  and  ease.  The  buy¬ 
er’s  office,  too,  is  expanding,  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  record  keeping  equipment, 
the  recortl  books  and  the  necessary 
staff  to  maintain  the  records. 

Receiving  and  marking  operations 
are  also  being  improved;  costs  are  be¬ 
ing  reduced  through  pre-ticketing,  pre¬ 
retailing  and  other  short  cuts  which 


have  been  worked  out  in  cooperation 
with  manufacturers.  One  extra  bene¬ 
fit  in  packaged  merchandise  is  that  all 
delays  l>etween  shipment  on  the  part 
of  the  manufacturer  and  arrival  at 
the  counter  ready  for  customer  pur¬ 
chase  has  been  reduced. 

More  Attention  to  Outposts 

Sales  of  light  weight  girdles,  garter 
belts  and  brassieres  in  outpost  depart¬ 
ments  are  now  contributing  from  6.2 
jjer  cent  to  25  per  cent  of  the  total 
department  volume.  In  other  words, 
outfx>sts  are  proving  to  be  a  major 
channel  through  which  department 
sales  can  be  increased.  Such  of  these 
selling  depots  which  have  been  opened 
on  the  main  floor  are  there  because 
their  volume  justifies  the  valuable 
space.  With  regular  merchandise  at 
regular  prices  they  more  than  hold 
their  own  with  other  attractions  shar¬ 


Corset  and  brassiere  sales  by  months  (1954) 

Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May  June  July  Aug.  Sept.  Oct.  Nov.  Dec. 

i  7.6  6.9  8.1  9.2  8.9  9.8  7.4  7.0  8.4  8.6  8.0  10.1 

(Federal  Reserve  Figures) 

Corset  and  brassiere  sales  are  steady  month  after  month,  show  no  strong 
peaks  or  valleys.  The  department,  therefore,  is  one  which  benefits  by  promo¬ 
tion  in  any  month. 
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ing  the  high  traffic  selling  areas. 

Right  now  considerable  experimen¬ 
tation  is  going  on  with  packaging, 
methods  for  presenting  the  total  assort¬ 
ment,  signing  to  instruct  the  customer 
in  how'  to  select  merchandise  for  her¬ 
self,  lighting  and  other  such  details 
which  can  increase  the  productivity  of 
outposts.  They  are  of  top  interest  to 
progressive  store  management. 

Outposts  represent  new  thinking  on 
the  subject  of  staples.  Making  them 
accessible  for  quick  shopping,  espe¬ 
cially  to  busy  working  women  w’ho 
must  shop  in  limited  time,  .serves  these 


Traveling  Outpost.  Sarong,  Inc.,  offers 
a  w(K)den  display  cart,  painted  pink, 
that  tarries  six  dozen  boxes. 


y 
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rustomcrs  better  and  enables  the  de¬ 
partment  to  gain  added  volume  with¬ 
out  increased  expanse.  The  packaged 
products  arranged  in  mass  displays  for 
self  selection  act  as  a  powerful  shop¬ 
ping  attraction  in  stores  of  every  size. 

The  outf)ost  idea  is  also  extending 
to  other  areas;  in  lingerie  depart¬ 
ments,  for  example,  and  in  basements. 
In  many  branch  stores  where  space  is 
limited  the  packaged  products  bar  is 
attached  to  the  corset  department 
itself. 


.Sears  Roebuck  .System.  Total 
self-selection  in  the  corset  and 
hra  section  of  the  Sears  store 
at  Coral  (iables.  Sears’  pack¬ 
aged  girdles  and  bras  are  dis¬ 
played  in  the  .second  line  of 
fixtures,  at  left. 


Better  Sales  Training 
for  the  Corset  Department 


Here  is  another  area  in  which  management  can  give  the 
corset  department  a  welcome  boost.  Help  the  selling 
personnel  get  the  information  needed  for  top  performance. 


The  staff  in  the  corset  department 
is  usually  better  than  average  when 
it  Contes  to  merchandise  knowledge 
and  selling  techniques.  The  corset 
buyer,  too,  is  more  conscientious  than 
most  in  sharing  with  her  staff  her 


and  to  have  the  new  fashions  analyzed 
for  them  by  experts  outside  of  the 
department. 


merits,  including  figure  analysis,  select¬ 
ing,  measuring,  fitting,  altering,  care 
of  garments,  sales  techniques,  stock 
control  and  customer  relations.  The 
first  course  started  February  14,  1956, 
and  costs  |50.  It  includes  cooperative 


Specialized  Training 


knowledge  of  merchandise  and  trends.  The  department  also  has  the  con-  on-the-job  training  as  well  as  class- « 

This  buyer  and  her  selling  staff  are  stant  problem  of  recruiting  women  to  room  study.  I 

intimately  associated  in  the  Job  of  be  trained  as  fitters.  To  assist  the  The  course  is  being  sponsored  di- 1 
fitting  and  selling  the  women  who  stores  in  New  York  and  the  adjacent  rectly  by  the  industry  and  has  also  the . 

shop  in  their  department;  team  spirit  area,  a  course  in  Foundation  Garment  interest  of  stores  as  well  as  the  Board 

is  usually  very  high.  Fitting  and  Sales  has  been  opened  at  of  Education  of  New  York  City.  It  is 

The  same  buyer  and  the  same  staff,  the  Fashion  Institute  of  Technology,  highly  regarded  as  a  practical  solution  ; 

however,  will  all  the  more  welcome  225  West  24th  Street,  New  York.  It  is  to  the  eternal  problem  of  getting  ade- 

additional  sales  training  if  it  is  made  being  supported  by  the  foundation  quately  trained  corset  fitters.  i 

available  through  top  management.  garment  industry  and  by  the  retail  Similar  programs  might  well  be 

They  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  stores  of  the  district.  established  in  other  sections  of  the 

see  films  produced  by  manufacturers;  The  course  covers  the  major  aspects  country  if  instigated  by  stores,  with 

to  hear  reports  on  the  new  fashions,  of  fitting  and  selling  foundation  gar-  the  cooperation  of  the  Distributive 
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Education  officials  in  state  educational 
systems.  If  stores  will  coojierate  by 
supplying  instructors  and  classroom 
aids,  the  schools  will  undertake  the 
administration  of  such  courses  in  most 
communities. 

Such  programs  outside  the  store  as 
well  as  training  programs  within,  are 
both  needed  if  existing  sales  opportu¬ 
nities  are  to  be  fully  exploited.  Here’s 
a  place  where  management  can  offer 
the  help  this  thriving,  important  de¬ 
partment  deserves. 


Types  of  figures  and  frequency  of  occurrence 


Average  Height 

48% 

Of  these 

27%  are  average  hip 
10%  are  slender  hip 
11%  are  full  hip 


Of  these 

10%  are  average  hip 
4%  are  slender  hip 
3%  are  full  hip 


Of  these 

10%  are  average  hip 
4%  are  slender  hip 
5%  are  full  hip 


From  U.  S.  Ceportmant  of  Commerce 


Foundation  Garment  News  for  Fall 


THIS  season,  fashion  is  playing  fast  and  loose 
■  with  the  waistline,  now  up,  under  the  bosom, 
now  down  at  the  top  of  the  hip  bones,  again 
defined  more  sharply  than  ever  just  where 
nature  put  it.  The  introduction  of  back  interest 
by  the  Paris  couture  demands  the  contrast  of 
the  flattened  front. 

Hips  under  firm  control  and  bustlines  lifted 
are  the  two  main  features  of  the  fashion  silhou¬ 
ette,  no  matter  what  the  cut  of  the  outer  apparel. 

Some  new  control  garments  which  continue 
for  fall  are: 

Back  dipping  bra-lettes 
High  rise  girdles 
Boneless  corselets 
Bra  slips,  cut  on  sheath  lines 

Fabric  news  in  fall  assortments: 

Brocaded  satin  elastic 
Silk  power  net 

Stretch  yarn  knits  and  narrow  fabrics 
Embroidered  cotton 

Color  neivs  for  fall  correlations: 

Navy,  beige,  brown,  black 
Pastel  embroideries 

Brassiere  News: 

Low  backs 

Underwired  strapless  styles 

Long  lines,  fitting  1"  to  2"  below  waist 


Overcup  wiring  (C  and  D  cups) 
Vertical  support  (foam  rubber,  boning) 
Shaped  pads,  fidler  in  lower  cup  section 
Wide  set  or  wide  angle  straps 
Long  lines  in  A  cup 
Lined  undercups 


Girdle  News: 


Low  cuts  back  and  front 
Split  hip  constructions 
Spiral  boning 

Longer  legged  pantie  girdles 
Eased  waistline  in  high  rise  girdles 

Corselet  News: 

Underwired  strapless  styles 
Convertible  necklines 
Boneless  all  elastic  pull-ons 
Boned  midriffs 

riie  skillful  corsetiere  in  the  fitting  rof)m 
knows  that  a  smoothly  and  firmly  molded  both 
line  underneath  serves  all  fashions  best.  Her 
problem  this  sea.son  is  just  the  same  as  her  prob¬ 
lem  was  last  season.  Find  the  garment  which 
does  the  most  for  each  figure  type:  the  garment 
which  enhances  fine  features  and  minimizes  the 
poor  ones.  Once  she  has  matched  shape  to  shape 
(the  customer’s  figure  with  the  right  garment) . 
that  individual  will  be  prepared  to  wear  what¬ 
ever  outer  silhouette  suits  her  best. 
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THERE’S  JACK  IN  THIS  BOX  FOR  YOU 


•  Prize  winner  for  design 

•  Prize  sales  getter 


Chosen  by  the  Design  Council  for 
outstanding  design,  the  Sarong  Jr. 
box  has  proved  to  be 
a  winner  at  the  counter,  too. 


One  of  the  pioneers  in  the  field  of 
self-service  packages.  Sarong  gives 
you  an  unbeatable  combination  in  this 
junior  box.  Not  only  does  this  space¬ 
saving  box  demand  immediate  attention 
on  the  counter— the  Sarong  Jr.  girdles 
and  panty  girdles  sell  by  the  millions— 
and  stay  sold.  In  addition.  Sarong  offers 
attractive  merchandise  display  units 
which  help  to  enhance  the  appearance 
of  your  department  and  conserve  counter 
space  at  the  same  time.  These  are 
the  silent  salesmen  who  will  help 
your  sales  figures  every  day  of  the  year. 


Hondtom*  floor  cart  holds 
6  dotan  Sarong  Jr.  boxas. 
Sturdily  built  of  wood. 


Ask  your  Sarong  representative  for  complete  de'ails. 


sarong* j 


the  criss-cross  girdle  that  walks 
and  won't  ride  up 


Strong,  handy  wira  rack 
that  holds  24  Sarong  Jr. 
boxas.  Provan  sales  stiniulant. 


"SARONG  is  tha  ragistarad  trodamark  of 
Sarong,  Inc.  for  its  girdlas" 

Sarong,  Inc.,  200  Madison  Ava.,  Naw  York  16,  N.  Y. 


May,  1956 
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Corset  and  Bra  Packaging 


An  Award  Winner  in  the  1956 
folding  carton  competition  of  the 
Folding  Paper  Box  AsMKiation,  this 
wedge-shaped  tarton  for  W’arner’s 
Shadow  girdle  is  easier  to  stack  than 
a  cylindrical  carton.  It  has  high  visi¬ 
bility  in  display,  t<H). 


Shipping  Carton  becomes  a  dis¬ 
play  unit  for  Exquisite  Form 
brassieres.  Each  brassiere  is  pack 
aged  in  a  cardboard  envelope 
with  a  transparent  window  and 
with  price,  fabric  and  si/e  infor¬ 
mation  in  large  type. 


A  Re-Order  Tab,  perforated  so 
that  it  can  be  quickly  detached, 
is  part  of  this  new  carton  de¬ 
signed  for  the  Lctvable  Brassiere 
Company  by  (Container  Corptra 
tion  of  .Amerita. 


Sears  Roebuck's  Own  packaging 
for  brassieres  and  girdles  gives 
detailed  care  and  wear  informa¬ 
tion  as  well  as  easily  read  size 
marking.  Die-cut  windows  and  an 
easily  opened  wallet  fold  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  inspection. 
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Don*t  Give  Up  I 

the  Fitting  Room!  I 

Packaging  and  self-selection  sellii,  I 
continue  to  gain  ground  in  the  corf 
set  and  bra  departments,  althoug!i| 
some  manufacturers  and  many  hiivei  | 
are  dubious  about  their  long  ian;;;| 
effects  on  the  department’s  volume]! 
I'hey  feel  that  higher  ticket  sales  areii 
easily  lost  this  way  and  that  cncouragll 
ing  customers  to  skip  try-ons  and! 
consultations  will  be  bad  business  for| 
both  store  and  manufacturer  in  thejl 
long  run. 

I'he  Formfit  Company  is  particular 

ly  concerned  about  the  need  to  edu  t 

^  I 

cate  teen-agers  to  the  idea  of  proper ; 

fitting.  Betty  Vincent,  the  conipany’>| 
educational  director,  says  that  two! 
thirds  of  the  girls  on  Forinfit’s  highl 
school  fashion  board  recently  told  hf!| 
they  ow'ii  bras  and  girdles  that  art! 
unsatisfactory.  | 

.More  than  a  third  of  the  girls  sali'l 
they’d  bought  their  first  girdle  withi 
out  trying  it  on  and  nearly  a  thin'l 
more,  though  they  had  tried  it  on,  har  < 
done  so  without  help  from  a  sale:' 
person.  j! 

These  girls,  Formfit  feels,  are  nol 
ac(]uiring  the  buying  habits  that  wil  l' 
make  them  good  customers  in  th  ' 
future.  Stores  should  make  evenL 
effort,  said  Miss  Vincent,  to  persuade!; 
teenagers  of  the  importance  of  asking! 
for  help  from  trained  corsetieres  be-| 
fore  buying  foundation  garments,  i: 


A  Home  Study  Course 

Sarong,  Inc.,  has  a  new  sales  train-| 
ing  program  ready— a  Home  Siiuhji 
Course  in  Foundation  Selling  pre-| 
pared  by  Anne  Saum  and  Associatesjj 
and  offered  without  charge. 

I'he  course  consists  of  1 1  studyjj 
units  and  a  final  examination.  Thep 
material  is  sent  to  the  home  address; 
of  the  enrol  lee.  She  sends  her  coni' | 
pleted  assignments  to  the  Retail  Salesi 
Training  Department  of  Sarong,  Inc., I 
which  grades  them,  returns  them,  and] 
at  the  end  of  the  course  issues  her  ai‘ 
certificate.  Buyers  may  obtain  enroll-  ; 
ment  forms  for  their  piersonnel  byl 
writing  to  Sarong,  Inc.,  Box  1201, 
General  Post  Office,  New  York  1. 

STORES  May 


COLOR  IMPACT 


works  so  hard . . .  costs  so  little! 


own  store  color  are  marks  of  proud 
distinction.  They  constantly  build  your 
prestige  and  standing  in  the  community 
everywhere  they  go. 


Color  —  a  unique  packaging  color  that 
identifies  your  store— works  hard  for  you 
all  day  at  amazingly  low  cost.  Wrapping 
paper,  shopping  bags  and  labels  in  your 


Packages  wrapped  in  a  color 
that  is  distinctively  yours 

show  the  neighborhood  that 
this  lady  is  a  smart  shopper  ' 
...  at  a  smart  shop. 


Because  of  distinctive  color 
packaging,  this  man  is  a  walking 
advertisement  for  your  store 
wherever  he  goes  .  . . 
stimulating  casual  shoppers  to 
visit  your  store  .  . .  creating 

new  sales  for  you. 


The  impression  of  quality 
and  pride  of  ownership  is 
enhanced  by  package  colors 
that  identify  your  store  . .  . 
reaching  places  beyond 
the  scope  of  your  best 
advertising  campaigns. 


You  can  profit  from  Color  Impact 
every  day  at  fractional  cost!  Packages 
wrapped  in  a  unique  color  that  is  yours 
only  is  mass-circulation  advertising  at  its 
economical  best.  Your  regular  paper 
and  box  supplier  has  hundreds  of 
distinctive  colors  that  will  reflect  your 
store’s  personality . . .  build  its  prestige. 
And  if  you’d  like  further  information 
or  advice  about  store  packaging  with 
Color  Impact,  please  write  to  us. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  CVANAMIO  LIMITED 
DYES  DEPARTMENT 
MONTftCAL  AND  TORONTO 


Symbol  for  Oua/ify  Dyes 


Package  Design 


Stores  Welcome  transpar¬ 
ent  bags  in  which  inanutac- 
turers  are  packaging  men's 
shirts.  They  facilitate  self- 
selectioti  selling,  yet  reduce 
soilage  inarkdowns.  Shel¬ 
burne  Shirt  Company  uses 
Dobetknuin  polyethylene 
bags,  packages  the  shirts 
with  the  help  of  a  I'ele- 
.Sonic  Bag  Opener. 


Perfect  for  the  Purpose,  this  carton  holds  a 
skirt  length  of  .M.  Ixawenstein’s  Qiiint-Pleai 
or  Everpleal  fabric,  neatly  rolled.  It  was  a’ 
prize  winner  in  the  1956  Folding  Carton 
Competition. 


Table-Top  Fixture  to  ac¬ 
commodate  packaged  goods 
of  varying  dimensions  has 
just  been  introduced  by 
Result  Displays,  Inc.  Called 
“Redi-Pik,”  it  is  adjustable 
in  height  and  width.  Plastic 
ticket  holders  come  with 
the  fixture  for  price  and 
size  marking  in  each  section 
of  the  display. 
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Gift  Packaging  de  luxe.  Parker’s 
new  "Bagatelle"  is  a  "51”  pen  and 
pencil  set  packaged  in  a  brocade 
evening  purse. 


Permanent  Protection,  first  on  the 
retail  counter  and  then  at  home,  is 
offered  by  a  sweater  bag  of  Bakelite 
polyethylene.  Light  thumbnail  pres¬ 
sure  locks  edges  of  the  closure  to¬ 
gether,  sealing  the  bag  against  air, 
moisture,  dirt  and  moths. 


Display-Shi|>per  contains  12  of  Safe¬ 
guard  Corp.’s  window  ventilators, 
individually  packaged.  The  display 
is  protected  during  shipment  by 
snug-fitting  sleeve. 


Package  Plus  Display.  .\n  easel  and 
a  projecting  panel  for  copy  lock  into 
one  another  to  support  this  electric 
blanket  carton,  J.  C.  Penney ’s  mer¬ 
chandiser  for  the  Golden  Dawn 
blanket.  One  display  is  shipped  to 
the  store  with  each  case  of  blankets. 


Y. 
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Packaging  Trend  Needs 
Retailers'  Guidance 

Manufacturers  want  it;  retailers  must  give 
it  for  their  own  sakes,  for  packaging  has 
an  effect  on  every  phase  of  store  operation 


DEPAR  I’MEN  r  stores  have  gen¬ 
erally  welcomed  the  increase  of 
pre-packaged  merchandise  in  their 
stocks.  Even  the  rare  store  that  still 
steers  clear  of  the  help-yourself  mer¬ 
chandise  display  nevertheless  finds 
that  a  package  simplifies  stockkeeping 
and  reduces  soilage  markdowns;  and 
the  best  packages  can  do  their  own 
selling  job,  encourage  take-withs  and 
cut  shipping  costs.  Stores  have  been 
especially  pleased  w’ith  ensemble  pack¬ 
ages,  multi-unit  packages,  and  pack¬ 
ages  that  add  gift  appeal  to  staple 
items. 

Competitive  Packaging.  But  even  if 
all  packages  were  perfect— and  they  are 
not— it  is  certain  that  stores  can  no 
longer  afford  to  leave  the  direction  of 
this  powerful  merchandising  force  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  hands  of  their  resources. 
Packaging  is  becoming  as  competitive 
as  merchandise  itself,  and  must  soon 
be  taken  into  consideration  as  a  basic 
part  of  merchandising  plans.  It  is  hav¬ 
ing  its  effect  already  on  the  purchase 
of  store  fixtures  and  on  receiving  and 
marking  operations;  it  affects  promo¬ 
tion,  display  and  sales  training  too. 

NRDGA  Clinic.  lo  study  all  these 
effects  on  department  store  operation 
and  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
department  stores  can  guide  this  “mar¬ 
keting  revolution,”  the  NRDGA  will 
hold  a  three-day  Packaging  Clinic 
from  June  25  to  27  at  the  Hotel  Statler, 
New  Y’ork.  Here  are  some  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  this  seminar  will  attempt  to 
answer: 

Where  has  packaging  definitely  im¬ 
proved  sales?  Where  has  it  failed? 
Does  packaging  offer  an  opportuni¬ 


ty  for  better  markup?  For  trade-up? 

What  happens  to  the  net  profit  of 
packaged  merchandise? 

What  is  the  obligation  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  the  retailer  on  a  packaged 
item?  What  is  the  obligation  of  the 
retailer  to  the  manufacturer? 

Exactly  what  does  a  store  want  of 
a  package? 

How  do  we  promote  and  display 
packaged  goods?  What  makes  a  proper 
fixture  for  a  packaged  line? 

Should  the  package  be  strong 
enough  to  go  through  delivery  with 
just  overwrap?  How  should  packaged 
merchandise  be  container-packed? 

The  three  days  will  be  packed 
with  case  histories  from  retailers  who 
have  done  pioneer  work  with  manu¬ 
facturers  in  this  field,  from  manufac¬ 
turers  who  have  done  outstanding 
jobs,  and  from  the  package-designers 
who  find  themselves  so  deeply  involved 
in  merchandising  problems.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  manufacturers  and  packing  sup¬ 
pliers  are  staging  a  large  exhibit  of 
retail  packages  they  have  designed. 

There  will  be  two  sessions  on  each 
of  the  three  days.  At  each  session  there 
will  be  a  retail  case  history,  a  presen¬ 
tation  by  a  merchandise  resource  and 
a  presentation  by  a  package  designer. 
.After  that  there  will  be  an  ojxjn  dis¬ 
cussion  period. 

I'he  Hecht  Co.  has  been  conduct¬ 
ing  a  series  of  tests  on  packaging  in 
many  departments  in  special  prepara¬ 
tion  for  this  clinic,  and  a  group  from 
the  store  will  present  their  findings 
at  the  first  session,  whose  theme  is  “It 
Pays  to  Package.”  I'he  themes  of  the 
other  five  sessions  are; 

“W^hat  Makes  a  Successful  Package;” 
“Packaging  Coordination  in  Depth; 


How  Stores  Are  Standardizing  Their 

Packages; . The  Fight  for  Position  on 

the  Retailer’s  Shelf;”  and  “  The  Power 
of  Gift  Packaging.” 

NRDGA’s  recent  study  of  store 
opinion  on  packaging,  conducted  in 
cfKjperation  w’ith  the  Folding  Paper 
Box  .Association,  will  be  reported  on 
in  detail.  William  Alford,  III,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Alford  Cartons,  will  discuss  it 
from  the  |x)int  of  view  of  packaging 
trends  and  their  effect  on  store  opera¬ 
tion.  VV'illard  Campliell,  of  Ralf 
.Shockey  &  .A.ssociates,  will  draw  on  his 
long  experience  in  retail  promotion 
and  merchandising  to  tell  how  the 
proper  packaging  cuts  delivery  costs. 
“'The  pay-off,”  says  Campbell,  “is  in 
the  take-with.” 

Manufacturers  and  Designers.  Among 
the  manufacturer  representatives  who 
will  speak  are;  Lois  McLaughlin,  sales 
promotion  director  of  Hickok  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  Inc.,  on  “The  Big 
Three;  Packaging,  Visual  Merchandis¬ 
ing  and  Fixturing;”  and  Jack  Welch  of 
Exquisite  Form  Brassiere,  Inc.,  on 
“How  to  Package  with  a  Capital  P.” 

Package  designers  will  also  be  on 
hand  to  tell  their  experiences  with  re¬ 
tail  packaging  and  its  results.  Gerald 
Stahl,  vice  president  of  the  Package 
Designers  Council,  has  the  topic, 
“VVffiat  Makes  a  Good  Package;”  Alan 
Berni  will  talk  on  packaging  as  one 
phase  of  an  over-all  sales  improvement 
program,  and  Harry  S.  Lapow, 
Koodin-Lapow'  Associates,  will  discuss 
gift  packaging. 

John  V.  Shea,  vice  president  of  the 
Lassiter  Corporation,  will  discuss 
hosiery  packaging— a  field  that  is  par¬ 
ticularly  active.  It  was  Shea  who  re¬ 
cently  told  a  group  of  manufacturers 
that  packaging  makes  it  possible  to 
“hurdle  the  price  bracket  and  sell  more 
merchandise  at  a  higher  price.”  He 
also  told  them  that  manufacturers  are 
not  spending  enough  money  on  their 
packaging.  He  said;  “An  increase  in 
your  present  packaging  costs,  or  for 
that  matter  a  decrease,  can  only  be 
figured  in  fractions  of  a  cent  per  unit. 
The  difference  will  not  put  you  out  of 
business,  and  neither  will  it  keep  you 
in  business.  Paradoxically,  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  packaging  idea,  however  ex¬ 
pensive  by  comparison,  can  more  than 
offset  all  cost  increases.” 


General  Electric  Company  designs  a  lamp 
department  for  a  medium  size  store.  Fea 
tures: 


convey  the  feeling  tl 
the  stock  has  been  carefully  chosen  by 
expert  in  ”  ‘  ' 


lighting  and  decoration;  tnti 
chandise  grouped  by  style  class! tications. 
entrance  displays  that  point  up  the  idea 
of  coordinated  lamp  ensembles. 
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A  20%  Increase 
in  Lamp  Sales 
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There’s  no  real  reason  why  every  store 
in  America  shouldn’t  have  it  ..  .  ” 


By  Gladys  Miller 

Merchandising  and  Decorating  Consultant 


some 


some 


Nearly  four  years  ago,  the  Lamp 
Division  of  General  Electric  asked 
me  to  help  them  light  homes  more 
adequately.  Just  prior  to  my  employ¬ 
ment,  a  survey  had  been  completed 
that  pointed  up  many  startling  facts. 
It  showed  that  70  per  cent  of  the 
homes  were  lighted  exclusively  by 
portable  lamps,  with  a  few  inadequate 
lighting  fixtures  used  in  kitchens, 
baths,  foyers,  laundries  and  basements. 

In  fact  rewiring  was  essential  for 
thousands  of  homes  if  their  owners 
were  to  buy  new  appliances  and  TV 
sets  and  add  sufficient  as  well  as  attrac¬ 
tive  lighting. 


This  survey  also  showed  that  the 
average  two-bedroom  home  in  Amer¬ 
ica  had  only  five  lamps  per  home.  But 
to  be  lighted  in  a  minimum  fashion 
for  today’s  living,  each  room  needs 
five  lamps  when  there  is  no  other 
source  of  light  in  the  room. 


can  see  how  far  we  are  from  our  goal! 

We  expect  1,200,000  new  homes  to 
be  built  this  year.  These  homes  should 
buy  one-half  of  the  total  number  of 
lamps  manufactured  last  year.  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  has  named  this  year 
Home  Improvement  Year.  All  of  the 
building  trades,  the  home  loan  agen¬ 
cies  and  the  shelter  magazines  have  an 
extensive  campaign  afoot  to  spur 


The  Market.  The  number  of  portable 
lamps  manufactured  each  year  is  35 
million  units.  Perhaps  10  million  old 
lamps  are  remounted  and  reshaded  a 
year,  giving  us  a  total  of  45  million.  ommended  list  for 
The  number  of  portable  lamps  needed 
to  light  existing  homes  with  minimum 
standards  is  400  million  lamps.  You 


During  the  last 


Two  Case  Histories. 

few  years.  General  Electric  has  spon- 


,re(i  long  ninge  Light  for  Living  pro- 
through  utilities,  the  Lamp  and 
shade  Institute  and  the  National 
Home  Lttnip  Council.  Light  for  Liv¬ 
ing  is  designed  to  increase  sales  of  jaer- 
manently  installed  fixtures  and  struc¬ 
tural  lighting  as  well  as  portable 
lamps,  to  cover  the  mass  existing  home 
market  as  well  as  the  pace-setting  new 
home  market.  Through  selling  the 
value  and  usefulness  of  light,  greater 
use  of  present  as  well  as  new  equip¬ 
ment  is  encouraged. 

Last  year.  Electric  Bond  and  Share 
(known  as  EB.\SCO)  launched  two 
one-year  Light  for  Living  campaigns 
in  cooperation  with  the  local  utility- 
one  with  the  Kansas  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  one 
with  the  Mississippi  Power  and  Light 
in  Jackson,  Mississippi. 

After  the  first  year,  distributors  re¬ 
ported  lighting  fixture  sale  increases 
of  15  per  cent  to  49  per  cent.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  fixture  suppliers  noted  increases 
in  size,  quality  and  price  per  fixture. 
Portable  lamp  dealers  reported  vol¬ 
ume  increases  of  from  15  per  cent  to 
70  per  cent,  and  a  growing  customer 
awareness  of  lighting  quality. 

Seven  retail  establishments  enlarged 
or  moved  and  built  new  lamp  depart¬ 
ments.  One  courageously  placed  it  on 
the  furniture  floor.  Some  stores  are 
flirting  with  the  idea  of  having  their 
own  trained  lighting  specialist.  In  this 
case,  they  would  install  a  new’  lighting 
fixture  department  and  sell  a  complete 
job. 

.A  few  of  the  stores  have  adopted 
some  of  the  challenging  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  General  Electric’s  Market  De¬ 
velopment  display  program.  Here  are 
some  of  those  recommendations; 

Display  Ideas.  Recognizing  the  lack 
of  trained  sales  personnel  and  the  need 
to  control  selling  expense,  we  suggest 
that  lamps  be  given  the  same  exposure 
method  of  display  as  in  supsermarkets, 
so  that  the  customer  presells  herself 
while  waiting  for  sales  assistance. 

Table  lamps  are  displayed  accord¬ 
ing  to  style— formal  traditional,  in¬ 
formal  traditional  and  contemporary. 
Also  according  to  use— in  pairs  for 
either  side  of  sofas  and  easy  chairs,  for 
desks,  picture  windows  and  for  make¬ 
up.  Displays  such  as  these  require 
more  selective  buying  but  also  show 


Design  for  a  selling  window,  featuring  lamps  as  gifts,  with  specific  suggestions  for 
“every  seeing  task.”  The  display  includes  lamps  suitable  for  three  different  styles 
of  decoration  and  for  three  different  living  nnvm  locations.  .Against  a  neutral  back¬ 
ground,  the  lamps  make  a  colorful,  traffic-stopping  window  and  the  copy  card  holds 
the  attention  with  its  strong  selling  mes.sage. 


up  customer  reactions  very  quickly. 

There  are  available  plans  for  a  semi¬ 
custom  lamp  department  for  higher 
priced  stores  and  ensemble  display  for 
furniture  floors  or  furniture  stores. 
Not  as  much  progress  has  been 
achieved  in  this  advanced  portable 
lamp  display  selling  as  there  has  been 
in  the  fixture  display.  A  few  furniture 
stores  have  done  better  jobs  than  the 
average  department  store. 

As  previously  stated,  the  increase  in 
sales  in  these  departments  ranged  from 
15  per  cent  to  70  per  cent.  They 
adopted  the  Light  for  Living  program 
and  endeavored  to  sell  pairs  where 
pairs  are  needed— on  either  side  of 
sofas,  beds,  double  dressers,  dressing 
tables,  buffets. 

They  stressed  suitable  lamps  for 
desks;  a  good  desk  lamp  in  a  suitable 
style  for  the  five  million  desks  sold 
each  year.  They  stocked  attractive 
floor  or  table  lamps  ear-marked  for 
Dad’s  chair  and  sold  as  a  lamp  for  Da  l. 

They  stocked  both  wall  and  swing- 
arm  lamps  in  suitable  styles  and  prices 
to  get  their  share  of  business  from  the 
57  million  American  women  who  are 
doing  hand  or  machine  sewing. 


Trade-Up  Policy.  They  established  a 
credit  policy  which  made  it  possible 
to  sell  an  ensemble  of  three  to  five 
lamps  for  a  room  at  one  time.  These 
ensembles  were  in  three  price  ranges— 
$35  to  $55,  $55  to  $80,  $80  to  $125. 

The  higher  priced  ticket  and  unit 
sale,  and  the  coordination  with  fur¬ 
niture  styles  stimulated  the  furniture 
salesmen  to  combine  lamp  selling  with 
furniture  selling. 

“Light  on  a  Budget’’  proved  to  be 
advantageous  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases. 
There  were  practically  no  returns. 
Some  stores  stopped  lay-away  sales  in 
lamps  completely  after  trying  “Light 
on  a  Budget.’’  Both  of  the  test  cities 
know  the  job  is  only  started  and  have 
signed  with  Ebasco  to  continue  for 
another  year. 

Another  success  story  was  achieved 
by  the  Indianapolis  Power  and  Light 
Company.  In  1953,  56  stores  partici¬ 
pated  in  a  Lamp  Fashion  Festival. 
The  idea  and  the  coordination  came 
from  the  power  company.  These  stores 
reported  a  15  per  cent  to  50  per  cent 
increase.  One  store  sold  more  lamps 
during  the  six  w'eek  jjeriod  than  in  the 
whole  of  the  preceding  months  of  the 
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and  ingenious. 

The  market  is  there,  sleepily  wa; 
ing  for  each  to  reach  out  and  get  it. 

Light  for  Living  is  another  way( 
saying:  investigate  new  proceclurt 
new  methods  in  better  retailing. 


didn’t  buy  a  vacuum  cleaner;  92% 
didn’t  buy  a  refrigerator;  91%  didn’t 
buy  a  washing  machine;  85%  didn’t 
buy  a  TV  set;  71%  didn’t  buy  a  radio 
set,  and  95%  didn’t  buy  lighting. 

No  store  management  totlay  shoidd 
be  satisfied  with  what  they  have  sokl. 
I'hey  should  be  troubled  about  what 
they  haven’t  sold  and  seek  out  some 
of  the  reasons. 

For  instance,  many  stores  seem  to 
have  little  idea  how  much  is  lost  be¬ 
cause  they  couldn’t  deliver  in  less  than 
six  weeks.  There  is  far  less  store  loyal¬ 
ty  among  customers  than  there  was 
years  ago.  If  you  don’t  have  what  a 
customer  wants,  or  you  don’t  give  her 
the  service  she  likes,  she  can  go  many 
places,  even  to  other  cities  or  towns, 
or  send  to  metropolitan  stores  for 
things  advettised  in  the  .Sunday 
papers. 

We  have  learned  how  large  the  op¬ 
portunity  is  for  improved  portable 
lamp  sales  for  homes.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  every  other  division  in  home 
furnishings.  There  is  no  real  reason 
why  every  store  in  .America  can’t  have 
a  20  per  cent  increase  if  it  wants  it, 
but  each  will  need  to  be  alert  to  the 
local  opportunity  and  be  aggressive 


year— an  unqualified  success. 

In  1954,  a  similar  event  was  promot¬ 
ed.  All  downtown  dealers  put  on  a 
Light  for  Living  Show  in  the  Wm.  H. 
Block  auditorium.  Stores,  decorators, 
architects,  and  builders  all  participat¬ 
ed.  The  advertising  in  newspapers, 
I'V,  radio  was  increased  and  so  were 
the  sales. 


This  article  is  based  on  a  presentaii,.. 
Miss  Miller  made  before  the  SRlM,{ 
Home  Furnishings  Group  at  its  II 
troit  meeting  in  March.  The  depav. 
mental  layouts  and  displays  illustrath: 
were  created  for  the  General  Elecu, 
Company  by  Miss  Miller  and  Ton 
Lee,  Ltd.,  Merchandise  Presentatur 
Specialists.  G.  E.’s  Large  Lamp  /), 
partment  makes  available  a  rmriety  u- 
useful  material  for  the  store  that  aim 
to  improxie  lamp  department  sales  tlm 
coming  Fall  and  Christmas.  It  in 
eludes  a  36-page  book  on  department 
layout  and  display,  which  gives  de- 
tailed  plans  and  construction  informa-  | 
tion;  a  similar  hook  on  advertising:  | 
glossies  of  art  for  ads;  excellent  sales  I 
training  books,  and  give-away  book  I 
lets  for  customers.  All  can  be  had  or,  | 
request  from  the  Market  Development  | 
Division,  The  General  Electric  Com-  | 
pany,  \ela  Park,  Cleveland  12,  Ohio.  | 


The  Merchandising  Essentials.  All  of 

the  special  promotions  do  stimulate 
sales,  but  they  are  not  the  whole  of 
Light  for  Living  programs.  Coordina¬ 
tion  is  essential  in  today’s  merchandis¬ 
ing.  We  can  no  longer  be  product  sales¬ 
men.  We  can  no  longer  sell  lamps; 
we  must  sell  lighting.  We  must  find 
ways  of  selling  the  complete  package. 
This  stimulates  new’  methotls  of  buy¬ 
ing,  displaying  and  training  to  sell. 

C;omf)etition  between  fields  is  now  a 
real  factor.  Home  Furnishings  is  defi¬ 
nitely  conqjetitive  with  clothes,  cars 
and  travel.  Living  well  is  becoming 
more  and  more  essential  to  more  and 
more  people.  If  this  weren’t  so,  we 
wouldn’t  have  sold  78  billions  worth 
of  home  furnishings  in  1955.  Yet.  98% 
didn’t  buy  a  footl  freezer:  97%  didn’t 
buy  a  room  air  conditioner;  94% 


For  trade-up,  higher  unit  sales,  a  reputation  as  light  specialists, 
here  is  a  simply  contrived  layout  for  a  “semi-custom  department.” 
Stockroom  is  behind  the  paneled  partitions.  General  Electric  offers 
plans  and  construction  information. 
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redit  Management  Today 


Rose  Elected 
CMD  Chairman 


|ohn  T.  Rose  of  Crowley,  Mil¬ 
ner  &  Co.,  Detroit,  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Division  for  the 
coming  year,  succeeding  B.  C. 
Gilbert  of  L.  S.  Good  &  Co., 
Wheeling,  VV.  Va.  Newly  elected 
first,  second  and  third  vice  chair- 
I  men,  respectively,  were:  R.  H. 
Bulte,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St. 
Louis:  R.  M.  Grinager,  The  J.  L. 
Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  and  Charles 
F.  N'auniann,  Lansburgh's,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Carroll  D.  Whisler, 
•Mabley  8c  Carew,  Cincinnati,  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  inenibers  of  the  CMD 
board  of  three  tors  are:  Dean  ,\sh- 
by.  The  Fair,  Fort  Worth;  Wil¬ 
liam  Benson,  Schuneinan’s,  St. 
Paul;  Raymond  H.  Bulte,  Stix, 
Baer  8c  Fuller,  St.  Louis;  William 
F.  Cofer,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas; 
Hubert  Fieltler,  D.  H.  Holmes 
Co.,  New  Orleans:  Warren  Fin¬ 
nan,  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New  York; 
Wallis  G.  Hocker,  Chas.  .\.  Stev¬ 
ens  8c  (a).,  Chicago:  Ray  Johnson, 
Bosttrn  Store,  Fort  Dodge:  Frank 
Layton,  Strawbridge  8c  Clothiei, 
Philadelphia:  S.  C.  Patterson. 
Winkelman’s,  Detroit;  Wendell 
Romney,  ZCMI,  Salt  Lake  Caty, 
and  Grant  Snell,  Simpson’s,  Tor¬ 
onto. 


At  their  annual  meeting,  held  in  Washington  last  month, 
members  of  the  Credit  Management  Division  of  NRDGA  studied 
open-end  revolving  credit,  "self-service"  credit,  simpler  authori¬ 
zation  routines,  and  other  ways  and  means  of  making  more 
credit  more  easily  available  to  more  people.  They  were  equally 
intent  on  cutting  operating  costs  and  raising  production  stand¬ 
ards  in  their  departments.  ' 


Costs,  Production,  Standards 


SINCE  the  end  of  World  War  II, 
credit  department  productivity  has 
been  on  the  increase— chiefly  because 
of  changes  in  basic  system,  such  as 
the  introduction  of  cycle  billing.  For 
further  improvement,  the  credit  man¬ 
ager  looks  now  to  a  step-up  of  indi¬ 
vidual  effectiveness  on  the  job. 

As  chairman  of  the  CMD  Credit 
Protluctivity  and  Operations  C.onimit- 
tee,  (Charles  F.  Nauinann,  credit  man¬ 
ager  of  Lansburgh’s,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  saitl  that  work  center  account¬ 
ing  is  the  first  step:  the  second  is  the 
use  of  specific  performance  standards 
"to  keep  day-to-day  track  of  how  well 
our  tlepartmental  performance  is  sha])- 
ing  up.’’  Then,  he  pointed  out,  "We 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  monthly 
accounting  reports  or  the  annual 
C.MD  Study  to  see  how  we  are  doing.’’ 

Eat  h  store,  he  stressed,  must  develop 
its  own  performance  standards,  and 
use  ready-matle  or  trade-wide  stand- 
artls  for  comparison  only  after  a  care¬ 
ful  check  of  the  methods  employetl 
and  the  ojjerations  included.  Other¬ 
wise,  the  comparisons  can  be  mislead- 
ing. 

Ftir  the  tlevelopment  of  standards, 
and  the  improvement  of  productivity, 
Naumaun  offered  these  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

1.  Study  the  elements  of  each  pro¬ 
cess:  make  sure  the  work  is  being  done 


as  simply  as  possible  and  that  each 
operation  performed  serves  a  real  pur¬ 
pose. 

2.  Make  sure  that  job  performance 
is  facilitated  by  proper  equipment  and 
efficient  layout  of  the  work  place. 

,S.  Standardize  the  work  operation 
and  the  work  place. 

4.  Supply  a  standardized,  written 
prcKedure  for  every  regular  operation. 

5.  Determine  prmluction  stanilards 
for  hand  operations  by  using  a  fairly 
long  period  of  study,  so  that  tempo¬ 
rary  variations  are  averaged  out. 

().  INe  machines  in  every  openition 
where  it  would  be  profitable  to  do  so. 

7.  Schedule  work  processing;  in 
most  operations  a  goal  date  or  dead¬ 
line  control  should  be  used. 

8.  Develop  control  checks  aiul  con¬ 
trol  reports. 

9.  .Set  up  test  checks  for  quality. 

10.  Train  and  develop  supervisors. 

Establishing  Standards.  How  Winkel¬ 
man’s  of  Detroit  arrived  at  standards 
of  performance  for  jobs  in  the  creilit 
department  was  described  by  S.  C.  Pat¬ 
terson,  general  credit  manager  of  the 
store. 

The  program,  which  has  been  in 
effect  for  two  years,  started  by  estab¬ 
lishing  job  descriptions.  Each  girl 
wrote  down  her  tlescription  of  the 
(Continued  on  pnge  56) 
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Today’s  big  favorite  in  retail  stores — The  low-cost 
Recordak  Bantam  Microfiliiier  pliotograpiis  500  items  per 
minute  .  .  .  gives  you  lowest  per-picture  cost. 


STORES 


(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming— 
and  its  application  to  retailing. 


Photogfaphic 

Billing 


...how  the  idea 
pioneered  by 
department  stores 
grew  and  grew 


Dairies  microfilm  the  driver’s  route  sheets  which  show  all 
the  deliveries  made  to  a  customer  each  month.  These  are 
now  sent  out  as  the  bill,  eliminating  a  100%  duplication  in 
billing  operation  .  .  .  and  speeding  up  payments. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  a  small  group  of  department 
accounting  executives  launched  a  new  era  in  billing— be 
taking  pictures  of  saleschecks  with  a  Recordak  Microhli 
instead  of  describing  purchases  mi  bills.  Only  the  sa 
check  totals  were  listed,  which  reduced  posting  HI 
Billing  machine  requirements  were  cut  in  half,  (lusto 
questions  were  answered  by  returning  saleschecks. 


Country  Clubs  photograph  all  tickets  signed  by  guests . 
follow  same  routine  as  stores  in  billing  customers.  Tl 
also  photogra|)h  all  checks  received,  which  tliniiiiai 
tedious  record  keeping  in  preparing  bank  deposits. 


} 


Telephone  companies  began  inlcrofilming  the  toll  tickets 
which  are  tnacle  out  on  all  long-distance  calls.  No  matter 
how  many  calls  a  subscriber  makes,  only  the  total  amount 
due  and  the  tax  are  listed  on  the  hill.  Sending  the  toll 
tickets  back  eliminates  a  detailed  description  of  each  call, 
makes  it  easy  for  subscribers  to  recall  conversations.  And 
the  time  stamps  on  tickets  verify  all  charges. 


lil  companies  microfilm  all  credit  checks 
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duties  she  had.  Then  all  who  |>er- 
lonned  the  same  job  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  tor  a  meeting.  .All  the  functions 
they  hatl  agreed  on  were  listed;  then 
tlie  department  supervisor  wrote  the 
final  tlescription  of  the  job  and  sub¬ 
mitted  it  for  their  approval.  When  the 
meeting  ended  every  girl  knew  exactly 
what  that  particular  job  contained. 
Since  then  each  new  employee  has 
been  given  a  written  job  description, 
and  the  descriptions  are  also  used  by 
the  employment  office  interviewers  as 
an  aitl  in  screening,  job  descriptions 
are  levisetl  as  often  as  jobs  are 
changed. 


The  next  step  was  to  inform  the 
employees  that  a  performance  stand¬ 
ard  was  to  be  established:  that  they 
themselves  would  create  it,  and  that 
no  attempt  at  s|)eed-up  was  involved. 
Each  girl  kept  daily  records  of  produc¬ 
tion  on  each  task,  and  a  master  record 
was  compiled  by  the  supervisor.  After 
nine  months  of  record  keeping,  the 
standard  of  jjerformance  was  estab¬ 
lished— again  in  a  conference  led  by 
the  supervisor  and  attended  by  all  the 
employees  in  each  classification.  “We 
hatl  been  told,  and  found  it  to  be 
so,"  commented  Patterson,  “that  if  you 
allow  employees  to  set  the  standards. 


they  will  set  them  higher  than  thr 
supervisor  would.” 

Once  the  employees  knew  exartli 
what  was  expected  of  them,  there  x-js 
an  immediate  department-wide  effort 
to  improve  production.  As  those  be- 
low  standard  achieved  it,  the  standard 
was  raised.  “The  opposite  situatio;; 
prevails,”  cautioned  Patterson,  “ifyoi. 
suddenly  have  a  large  number  of  new 
employees  within  a  job  classification. 
You  must  revise  yotir  standard  down. 
If  you  do  not,  the  old  standard  is  too 
high  and  proves  too  discouraging  to 
new  employees  while  they  are  learn¬ 
ing.” 


Credit  Management  — 1975  Versil'"' 


LET’S  take  a  trip  into  the  future— to  the  department 
store  of  197.5.  aiuf  its  credit  office.  Times  have  changed. 


L  store  of  1975,  and  its  credit  office.  Times  have  changed. 
We  have  aircars  in  place  of  automobiles  for  inter-city 
travel.  Helicopters  are  used  exclusively  by  the  suburb¬ 
anites.  The  work  week  averages  20  hours.  Automatic 
menhandising  has  increased  tremendously.  .Although 
our  customers  have  many  more  hotirs  of  leisure,  their 
unwillingness  to  spend  time  waiting  for  service  has  in¬ 
tensified.  The  salesclerk  is  free  from  all  responsibilities 
except  selling.  There  are  no  more  saleschecks  to  prepare 
or  calls  to  make  for  credit  authorization. 

rite  public,  our  customers,  have  sound-a-vision  instru¬ 
ments,  as  do  all  places  of  business.  These  instruments 
have  replacetl  the  telephone.  You  can  see  your  party  as 
tvell  as  hear  him.  Since  transmission  is  by  color,  we  liml 
much  more  shopping  done  from  home  than  in  the  old 
tlays  when  we  only  had  telephones. 

Now,  what  have  these  changes  done  to  credit  systems 
and  facilities? 


Everyone's  Credit  History  Coded.  The  first  thing  we 
notice  is  the  customer’s  complete  understanding  of  credit. 
In  the  late  ’50’s,  we  finally  agreed  that  credit  was  a 
matter  of  individual  control.  .As  a  result,  the  combined 
elforts  of  retailing,  credit  bureaus,  industry  and  labor 
unions  have  done  a  bang-up  job  of  consumer  credit  edu¬ 
cation.  .Abuses  in  credit  have  been,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  eliminated. 

I  he  credit  bureaus  are  honored  for  die  factual,  un- 
biased  records  they  keep.  I  he  bureau  manager  and  the 
credit  buying  public  work  well  together  for  the  purpose 
of  Iniilcling  gciod  and  complete  credit  history  records. 

Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  public  who  move  to  a 
different  city  are  using  the  bureau’s  forwarding  service. 
Here  is  how  it  works.  .A  jjerson  learns  that  he  is  moving. 
He  contacts  the  bureau  and  has  them  forward  his  report 


to  the  city  to  which  he  is  moving.  He  pays  the  buredfcutonn 
a  fee  for  this  service.  He  is  given  a  receipt  which  hipperat 
in  turn  gives  to  the  bureau  in  the  town  to  which  fAlified 
moves.  When  the  bureau  sells  the  report  to  one  or  nioiliave  ( 
incpiiring  stores,  they  refund  the  fee  to  the  customer. 

Eoday,  the  customer  has  a  credit  identity  ctxle  ofhe 
number.  This  is  universal,  just  like  the  .Social  .Seciiiiil>usim 
number,  and  is  used  by  credit  bureaus  for  filing  aiij[l»ine 
identification  purposes.  .Also,  the  stores  use  the  codes  Icjflcta'li 
automatic  sales  record  preparation,  authorization  aiJ|o"''n! 
billing.  i'lto  tl 

Our  customer  makes  application  for  a  charge  accoui^^'l^tti 
by  sountl-a-vision.  He  calls  from  a  station  within  thif'ose 
selling  area  of  our  store  or  from  his  office  or  horn- 
First  he  gives  his  credit  identity  code.  We  have  a  tan(lerJ|lhe  i 
Iiook-up  with  our  credit  bureau  so  that  they  receive  tli-p'^ry 
code  simultaneouslv.  W'hile  credit  needs  are  lieing  ill  ( 


cussed  with  the  customer,  the  Imreau  clerk  has  lotate'^fui  hi 


the  report  and  has  Hashed  it  to  us  via  a  view-screei'f ^ttl 
While  talking  to  the  customer,  the  interviewer  aiialy/rjj'iHs 
the  report.  Upon  conclusion  of  the  conversation  he  ^ 
able  to  give  a  decision  as  to  account  approval.  j^aach 

j^sCXt 


Automatic  Authorization.  Next  we  find  our  custonii  ; 
making  a  purchase.  W'hen  the  salesclerk  ccjncludes  th-’^Aotoi 
sale  she  takes  the  merchandise  with  the  customer’s  iclerA  'r'i’ 


tity  code  card  to  a  selling  area  service  desk.  There  th  t!'' sor 
expeditor  removes  a  portion  of  the  ticket  from  the  nieraThis 
chanclise  and  inserts  it  with  the  customer’s  code  in  th 
“SR.\U’’  (electronic  Sales  Recorder  and  .Audit  Uhargei^'itl 
machine.  This  machine  is  keyed  by  a  code  finder  devk"-"’‘'^^ 
with  the  accounts  receivable  account  analysis  index.  Th:l1  Tl 
gives  automatic  credit  authorization.  The  merchandisei|fi”'^ti 
put  into  the  automatic  variable  packaging  mathint|, 
where  it  is  wrapped  or  boxed  and  sped  to  the  shipping 
room  or  pick-up  desk.  I 'thro; 
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Each  week,  the  supervisor  reviews 
each  gifl’!*  |>erformance,  and  tries  to 
assign  higlt-jjerformance  employees  to 
work  with  the  low-jjer  forma  nee  em¬ 
ployees  to  help  them  achieve  the  stand¬ 
ard.  Raises  are  based  on  jx^rformance. 

Patterson  reported  some  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  standards  achieved  at  Wink- 
elnian’s,  with  a  warning,  however, 
against  using  them  for  comparisons 
without  matching  job  descriptions; 

A  fine-sorter  fine-sorts  700  tickets  an 
hour,  and  adds,  balances  and  posts  (iOO 
tickets  an  hour.  A  pre-biller  inserts 
463  statements  per  hour,  at  the  same 
time  making  a  superficial  check  of  the 


media  stuffed  in  the  pcxkets.  She  also 
heads  up  a  statement  on  the  typewrit¬ 
er  for  any  account  for  which  the  state¬ 
ment  is  missing  or  a  change  of  address 
has  not  been  made  by  the  addresso- 
graph  department.  A  mailer  stuffs 
1,800  a  day,  checking  to  see  that  the 
posted  media  and  the  statement  are 
profjerly  collated  and  also  inserting 
any  advertising  material. 

Promotion  Costs.  Records  of  costs  and 
results  of  charge  account  promotion 
efforts  are  not  being  kept  widely 
enough  to  establish  standards  or  to 
demonstrate  the  credit  department’s 


efficiency  in  creating  new  business. 
That  was  the  conclusion  William  F. 
Gofer,  credit  manager,  Neiman-Mar- 
cus,  brought  to  the  CMD  convention. 
As  chairman  of  a  committee  to  im¬ 
prove  this  situation,  he  submitted  to 
the  Division’s  board  a  ref)orting  form 
to  l>e  used  for  this  purp)ose,  and  he 
urged  members  to  keep  records  in  the 
coming  year  so  that  they  can  partici¬ 
pate  in  the  figure  exchange. 

In  last  year’s  pilot  survey,  55  stores 
received  a  cost-and-results  question¬ 
naire,  and  1 1  responded.  Gofer  sum¬ 
marized  the  data  they  supplied: 

{Continued  on  page  60) 
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alfi's  6.  Hocker 

it  Manager,  Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago 


iiAutomatic  Posting,  Aging,  Billing.  We  find  the  billing 
ch  hlijieration  in  most  stores  20  years  from  now  is  vastly  sim- 
ch  hllified.  High  speed  printing  and  reproduction  devices 
nioifiave  done  away  with  the  old  system  of  mailing  sales 
hecks.  I'he  tape  from  the  “SRAG”  machine  is  sent  to 
he  accounts  receivable  department  at  the  close  of  a  day’s 
curitfiusiness.  The  tape  is  placed  into  the  tape-to-card  ma- 
hine  which,  during  the  night,  produces  tabulating  cards 
es  foftetailing  merchandise,  price  and  account  code.  The  fol- 
anJowing  morning  these  cards  are  sorted  by  ctxle  and  fed 
Into  the  continuous  strip  billing  machines.  By  automatic 
coun^lectioii  these  items  are  added  to  the  accounts.  At  the 
lose  of  the  billing  period  for  each  machine  group  of 
[iccounts,  the  continuous  strip  bills  are  totaled  and  aged. 
The  machine  automatically  produces  two  aging  cards  for 
very  account  having  a  balance  90  days  or  more  past  due. 
g  clique  card  goes  to  the  receivables  account  analysis  index 
'cate(i|for  listing  and  then  to  the  collection  division.  The  other 
ard  is  sent  to  the  credit  bureau.  The  continuous  strip 
ilv/eJfiills  are  microfilmed,  cut  and  mailed  to  the  customers. 


•All  ending  balances  have  been  locked  into  the  billing 
iiachine  for  recording  as  the  opening  amounts  on  the 
ext  |)eriod’s  statements. 


s  the|Automatic  Collection  Letters.  The  collection  department, 
upon  receipt  of  the  age  analysis  cards,  runs  them  through 
sorter  with  all  previously  accumulated  collection  cards. 
jThis  gives  a  complete  history  of  the  outstanding  balance. 
1  the|'Since  the  analysis  carils  carry  the  customer’s  code,  name 
and  address,  the  sending  of  collection  letters  is  only  a 
niatter  of  selecting  predetermined  letters. 

The  Selective  Message  Reproducer  machine  is  an  auto- 
|niatic  typewriter  combined  with  tabulating  features.  The 
SRe  analysis  cards  are  sorted  into  a  maximum  of  20 
pinj|8?oups.  They  are  then  placed  in  one  or  more  of  the  20 
throats  of  the  machine  depending  upon  which  one  of  the 


20  form  letters  is  to  be  written.  The  tabulating  feature 
picks  the  name  and  address  from  the  card  and  signals 
the  tyjiewriter  to  reproduce  it  on  the  letterhead.  The 
letter  is  then  automatically  selected  and  typed.  The  ma- 
ihine  stops  and  fills  in  amounts  through  the  tabulating 
feature  wherever  applicable. 

Instantaneous  Bureau  Service.  CTedit  bureaus  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  too.  Most  bureaus  have  filed  their  records  by 
customers’  identity  cotie.  By  use  of  the  code  they  have 
sectionalized  their  files  into  from  10  to  100  divisions, 
tlejxndent  upon  their  size.  Their  operation  is  amazingly 
similar  to  an  accounts  receivable  ojxration.  They  have 
one  location  and  imprinting  machine  for  each  section 
of  the  files.  The  files  are  continuous  strip  forms  which 
are  housed  in  drums  attached  to  the  machine.  New 
files  or  additions  are  typed  into  tape,  converted  to  tab¬ 
ulating  cards,  sorted  by  identity  code  and  fed  through 
the  imprinting  machine,  where  they  are  added  to  an 
existing  file  or  a  new  file  is  created.  When  a  report  is 
let] nested,  the  applicant’s  identity  code  is  keyed  into  the 
machine.  I'his  automatically  selects  the  file  and  shows  it 
on  the  view-screen.  It  can  then  be  photo-reproduced  or 
re-screenetl  to  the  inquiring  store. 

This  view  of  a  credit  operation  20  years  from  now  is 
not  completely  a  fantasy.  We  have  seen  enough  advance¬ 
ments  during  these  past  few  years  to  realize  that  such 
automation  is  not  only  jxjssible  but  certain. 

If  we  want  to  keep  pace  with  toilay’s  movements  we 
will  have  to  be  more  aggressive  than  ever  before.  We 
should  not  hesitate  to  propose  new  systems,  and  explore 
equipment  improvements.  I  feel  strongly  we  should 
bring  all  the  pressure  that  we  can  muster  to  get  equip¬ 
ment  tlesigned  and  manufactured  to  meet  our  sjjecific 
credit  needs.  Today’s  equipment,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
is  an  adaptation  of  equipment  basically  designed  and 
prixluced  for  purposes  other  than  credit.  Maybe  we  feel 
this  is  satisfactory  for  the  present.  However,  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  sphere  of  influence  has 
reached  a  point  where  we  can  now  be  heard. 
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Imagine!  A  complete  wrap-up  of  yoiitc 

1 

when  you  want  it . . .  with  just  omr 

Pick  a  job— any  accounting 
job  you  have— then  watch 
the  Burroughs  Sensimatic 


5» 


Yes,  just  pick  a  job:  Payroll,  Sales  Audit,  Accounts  Pays) 
.  .  .  any  job.  It  makes  no  difference.  Once  the  Burr^ 
Sensimatic  Accoimting  Machine  takes  over,  they  1 
become  one-shot  operations!  Here’s  why: 

The  Sensimatic  mirrors  your  operating  figures-j 
partment  by  department,  type  by  type,  total  by  tot: 
all  in  single,  easygoing  operations. 

Why  can  the  ^nsimatic — and  only  the  Sensimatif 
do  this?  Only  the  Sensimatic  gives  you  king-size,  19-W 
capacity  winch  does  away  with  the  time,  trouble  a 
expense  of  rehandling  basic  figmres. 

To  better  understand  how  the  one-step  Sensimatic  pi 
you  these  complete  figures  on  time  for  liess  cost,  l« 
examine  two  specific  applications. 

A  look  at  Payroll 

In  a  single  operation,  the  Sensimatic  posts  all  fon 
employee’s  earnings  statement,  pay  check,  individ 
earnings  record,  payroll  summary.  As  a  by-product,} 
get  complete  payroll  information: 

1.  Total  earnings  by  department 

a.  By  types:  regular  time,  overtime,  commisa 

b.  Productive  and  non-productive  pay 


ST  O  RES 


f 

)ii|tore’s  dollars-and-cents  picture 

oij^ndling  of  the  basic  accounting  figures  I 


Pa¥a|  Total  taxes  by  types:  federal,  state,  FIC A 
irr^  Total  deductions  by  types:  insurance,  savings  bonds, 
;hey  |  credit  union,  etc. 

^Tint’s  more,  you  just  flick  the  exclusive  job-selector 
ob  and  the  Sensimatic  instantly  becomes  a  machine 
kt  spfirializes  in  fast,  automatic  handling  of  your 
terly  941-A  and  aimual  W-2  reports. 

Another  example— Sales  Audit 

S^ith  just  one  handling  of  the  sales  slira,  you  can 
tton  up  the  entire  Daily  Audited  Sales  Report.  And 
the  Sensiinatic  gives  you  complete  operating  figures: 
Total  store  sales  and  returns 

a.  By  departments 

b.  By  types:  cash,  charge,  C.O.D,,  layaway,  etc. 
Clark  totals 

Clerk’s  commission  statement  (or  sales  ledger) 

Total  non-merchandise  by  types:  alterations,  wrapping, 
postage  and  insurance,  etc. 

Total  sales  tax 

k  Total  federal  tax  by  department  groups 

i 

( 
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No  buts  about  it!  The  Sensimatic  will  simplify  and  speed 
up  your  accoimtipg  as  it  has  for  thousands  of  retail  stores 
everywhere.  One  demonstration  and  you’ll  see  why.  Check 
your  phone  book  for  our  branch  office  nearest  you.  Or 
write  to  Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Burroughs 

Sensimatic 


''Burroughs*’  and  "Sensiinatic”  are  trademarks 
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Among  six  stores  reporting  on  direct 
mail  promotion  efforts,  the  cost  [jer 
account  opened  ranged  from  97  cents 
to  $5.34,  averaging  $1.78.  The  mnn- 
l)er  of  accounts  opened  ranged  from 
2.3  per  cent  of  the  mailing  to  22.1 
|>er  cent. 

Six  stores  reported  an  average  cost 
of  70  cents  for  accounts  opened  by 
sales|x?rson’s  solicitation. 

On  house-to-house  canvassing,  the 
cost  |)er  account  opened  averaged  (for 
four  reporting  stores)  $2.04.  Only  two 
stores  arrived  at  cost  figures  for  ac¬ 
counts  openetl  through  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising:  one  gave  the  cost  as  $1.88, 
the  other  as  $1.14.  single  store  re¬ 
ported  its  cost  experience  on  tele¬ 
phone  solicitation:  $1.13  per  account 
opened. 

New  Account  Processing.  Production 
and  expense  involved  in  interviewing 
anti  in  the  |)rocessing  of  new  accounts 
was  the  subject  of  a  recent  CNfD  study, 
part  of  the  continuous  researth  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  CMD  Protluctivity  ami 
Operations  C^omniittee.  Haroltl  B. 
Smith,  credit  manager  of  The  Shepard 
Clompany,  Prtividence,  R.  1.,  reported 
on  the  results  of  this  survey.  In  order 
for  inter-store  comparisons  on  produc¬ 
tion  to  be  valid,  it  is  netessary  to  have 
basic  job  descriptions,  or  a  tommon 
understanding  of  what  enters  into  the 
work  load  to  be  measured.  Smith 
offered  these  basic  descriptions  of  the 
more  important  duties  generally  in¬ 
volved  in  the  two  activities  under 
study,  stressing  that  they  are  not  final 
recommendations  but  intended  for 
discussion  and  possible  revision: 

For  Neiu  Account  Intennewing-.  In¬ 
terview  regular,  revolving  credit  and 
extended  payment  applicants:  initiate 
handling  of  down  payment:  approve 
bank  checks:  credit:  telephone  calls. 

For  Processing  Xexo  Account  Appli¬ 
cations:  .Maintain  file  on  applications 
|iending:  transcribe  solicited  account 
information  to  credit  card:  draw  credit 
bureau  reports:  prepare  identification 
plate:  approve  accounts,  list  approved 
accounts  for  addressograph:  notify 
customer  of  action  on  application. 

I'he  descriptions.  Smith  said,  are 
applicable  to  these  two  functions  in 
stores  of  any  volume,  but  comparisons 
should  be  made  only  with  stores  in  the 
same  volume  group. 


Credit  in  the  Branches 


PECK  &  PECK  have  recently  been 
eliminating  some  of  the  tight  con¬ 
trol  routine  governing  authorization 
at  branches,  and  are  now  considering 
following  the  example  of  some  other 
branch  store  operations  and  main¬ 
taining  only  a  “negative”  file  at  the 
branch  stores.  So  reported  Ray  Doyle, 
credit  sales  manager  of  the  company. 

“.•\t  present,”  he  said,  "we  spend  at 
least  six  months  every  two  years  just 
to  prepare  current  positive  files  for 
our  shops,  not  to  mention  the  daily 
work  at  the  central  office  and  in  each 
shop.” 


Simplified  Authorization.  In  the  Peck 
&  Peck  system,  each  shop  has  member¬ 
ship  in  the  local  credit  bureau.  Local 
managers  receive  the  bureau  reports, 
and  also  have  authority  to  release  up 
to  $100  even  without  a  report,  but 
final  decision  on  the  account  is  made 
by  the  central  office.  The  central  office 
provides  the  shops  with  file  cards  on 
approvetl  accounts,  showing  credit 
limit.  Until  recently  the  central  office 
also  sent  out  a  “restricted  list”  each 
month  and  corrected  it  daily  as  ac¬ 
counts  returned  to  good  standing.  The 
restricteil  list  has  now  been  eliminat¬ 
ed.  They  have  also  eliminated  the  in- 
(|uiry  forms  previously  sent  to  branches 
regarding  sales  made  to  customers  for 
whom  no  accounts  could  be  fixated  at 
the  central  office. 

Now  when  the  central  office  comes 
on  a  transaction  that  cannot  be  charged 
to  a  specific  account,  a  memo  bill  is 
mailed  to  the  customer  immediately, 
with  a  retpiest  for  more  information 
about  her  actouiu  and  a  new  applica¬ 
tion.  .\  secontl  bill  tarries  a  follow-tip 
note  and  is  mailed  with  the  cycle  mail¬ 
ing.  Most  replies,  said  Doyle,  are  ac¬ 
companied  by  checks:  if  no  reply  is 
received  the  transaction  is  referretl  to 
the  collection  tlepartmeiu.  There  have 
been  no  increases  in  credit  losses. 

In  considering  the  possibility  of 
eliminating  the  positive  file,  Doyle 
said,  the  chief  problem  is  the  amount 
tjf  credit  a  branch  can  extend  to  a 
customer  without  clearing  the  central 
office.  He  reported  that  one  company 
allows  its  branches  to  release  up  to 
$300,  and  has  experienced  only  nor¬ 
mal  losses. 


Total  authorization,  said  Dcr-I 
would  be  ideal  if  it  could  be  obtaii^ 
as  a  by-product  of  a  basic  sales  aui^ 
system.  Electronic  equipment 
day  accomplish  this  result,  but  in 
meantime:  jloopen 

“The  greatest  means  of  account  n.  i 
trol  is  sufficient  and  efficient  ijenijilron*** 
nel.  So  when  you  are  giving  considr 
ation  to  new  systems  or  equipmt. 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
out  proper  labor  no  system  or  inadil’-y-'^P^ 
will  function.  Include  in  the  budti 
if  you  can,  cost  requirements  for  add-'f 
tional  superior  help,  or  incentive 
creases  or  other  salary  arraiigemer  i 
that  might  give  life  to  the  clependi?''^^  ^ 
ables  you  now  have.”  " 

itiude> 

! 

Branch  Account  Promotions. 

lishing  a  healthy  list  of  charge  accoui'  lie 
is  an  important  part  of  every  bran.ifi'P™' 
store  opening  campaign.  Howard  i  b**'’*'  ^ 
-Abrahams,  director  of  retail  sales 
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and  former  manager  of  NRDG.V 
.Sales  Promotion  Division,  reviewef' 
the  promotion  activities  that  havl’-ype^ 
proved  prexluctive:  mail  solicitatioi 
house-to-house  solicitation,  automu 
opening  of  accounts,  and  personal  apr‘-“-r‘ 
pearances  by  store  executives  liefoi 
community  group  meetings. 

He  advised  the  credit  men  to  pi 
heavy  emphasis  on  revolving  eredi^ 
as  the  typical  suburbanite  these  (la\ 
is  young  and  in  the  process  of  acquit 
ing  a  home  and  jiractically  all  othr; 
family  needs  on  a  monthly  biuigciiu 
system. 

The  youth  of  the  suburban  Iiomc 
maker  is  a  good  reason,  too,  ^aid 
Abrahams,  to  make  television  proiiie 
tion  part  of  the  campaign:  “Thc'. 
young  families  .  .  .  spend  more  tinK 
viewing  television  than  their  elders  do  . 

A  daytime  program  like  the  ‘Home 
show,  for  example,  gets  twice  as  niudii 
viewing  by  housewives  under  35 
Ijy  housewives  over  35.” 

For  the  opening  itself  he  strongly' 
urged  a  “television  show  that  bringq  *‘*0. 
the  new  store  into  the  homes  of  those! 
who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
there.  It  can  be  done  in  a  newsy  way 
with  the  store  head  introducing  the 
dignitaries  present  and  saluting  those! 
who  made  the  store  possible.  Show  the! 
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Neiu  Trends  in  Reuolu'mg  Credit 


rdiitect.  ihe  builders,  some  of  the 
uving  start  and  the  sales  people, 
lave  shots  of  the  outside  of  the  store 
nd  plenty  of  shots  of  the  interior  to 
low  store  aetivity.  If  possible,  show 
lose-ups  of  some  of  the  merchandise, 
die  wind-up  would  be  the  suggestion 
Dopen  an  account.” 

iranch  Store  Collections.  Bonwit  I'el- 
er  has  its  parent  store  in  New  York, 
ml  five  branches— one  nearby  in  White 
Mains,  the  others  widely  scattered, 
osepli  P.  Ciarcia,  Bonwit’s  director  of 
(loimts,  reported  that  he  has  found 
t  economical  and  practical  to  central- 
/e  records  and  billing  in  New  York. 

Each  braiuh  has  a  business  manager 
nth  a  small  staff.  The  only  records 
Lept  in  the  branches  are  “Remington 
.index  records  showing  the  names 
ind  addresses  of  the  customers  resid- 
ng  near  the  stores,  and  the  tlates  of 
ipproval  of  their  accounts.”  Applica- 
ions  taken  at  the  branches  are  cleared 
vith  the  local  credit  bureaus.  Author- 
/ations  are  handled  by  the  branch 
iffice  manager.  On  cpiestionable  pur- 
diases  he  refers  to  New  York  by  tele- 
[ypc,  note  or  phone. 

New  York  refers  delinquent  acco.unts 
to  the  branch  offices  for  dunning  by 
telephone  call.  Instructions  to  flag  or 
dose  an  account  are  sent  to  the  branch 
lusiness  office  on  a  form  card  filled  out 
in  New  York.  These  form  cards  are 
kept  in  a  special  file,  and  purchases  on 
such  accounts  must  be  referred  to  New 
York  for  approval.  In  the  final  col¬ 
lection  stage,  accounts  are  generallv 
turned  over  to  attorneys  or  collection 
aitencies  in  the  city  where  the  branch 
N  located. 

(bllections  on  accounts  in  the  far¬ 
away  branches  “are  almost  as  good  as 
on  accounts  located  near  our  main 
''tore,”  said  Garcia.  “Collections  prob¬ 
ably  could  be  better  if  we  could  make 
more  telephone  calls.  The  extra  work 
involved  in  requesting  that  liranch 
stores  telephone  delinquent  accounts 
makes  it  seem  easier  to  our  New  Y’ork 
collectors  to  substitute  letters.  Then 
too,  branch  office  managers  are  paid 
out  of  branch  store  payrolls,  and  we 
sometimes  experience  a  little  le.ss  than 
complete  (ooperation  from  branch  op¬ 
erating  managers.  We  overcome  these 
attitudes  somewhat  l)y  charging  branch 
credit  losses  to  branch  stores.” 


The  eight  department  stores  of  the 
Federated  group  are  now  in  the 
midst  of  testing  an  important  inno¬ 
vation  in  revolving  credit.  Herbert 
Landsman,  research  director  of  E'eder- 
ated  Department  Stores,  told  the  C.MI) 
conference  some  of  the  details  of  the 
“chart  plan”  as  these  stores  arc  using  it. 

The  chart  plan  does  away  with  rigid 
account  limits.  A  “basic  balance”  is 
established,  corresponding  generally  to 
the  old  “limit.”  Above  this  basic  bal¬ 
ance,  a  schedule  of  accelerating  pay¬ 
ments  is  applied.  Gustomers  make 
their  payments  according  to  a  chart 
showing  what  amount  is  to  be  paid 
monthly  in  each  “balance  bracket.” 

A  Controlled  Experiment.  .Among  the 
eight  Federated  stores,  the  charts  tlif- 
fer.  Fhe  payout  period  for  the  basic 
l)alance  varies  from  six  to  12  months; 
and  the  rate  of  payment  acceleration 
for  amounts  above  the  basic  balance 
also  differs  from  store  to  store.  The 
process  of  conversion,  too,  is  being 


handled  differently.  Most  stores  now 
have  several  different  charts,  each  be¬ 
ginning  with  a  different  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  to  coincide  with  the  monthly 
payment  under  the  present  plan. 
Others  are  offering  only  one  monthly 
payment  plan  to  new’  customers. 

The  charts  themselves  vary,  in  the 
number  of  balance  brackets  above  the 
basic  balance  and  in  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  brackets.  All  stores  but  one 
have  an  unlimited  top  bracket,  where 
the  payment  is  one  quarter  or  one  fifth 
of  the  entire  balance.  Some  stores, 
how’ever,  are  experimenting  with 
“cropped  charts”  w’hich  limit  the  al¬ 
lowable  balance  according  to  the  mar¬ 
ginal  customer’s  ability  to  pay. 

Landsman  said  that  Federated  hopes 
to  find  in  this  program  the  answ’er  to 
the  question,  “How’  can  we  operate 
revolving  credit  accounts  within  the 
terms  of  the  customer  agreements  and 
at  the  same  time  give  good  customers 
the  kind  of  buying  flexibility  it  seems 
they  need?”  {Continued  on  next  pnge) 


The  Size  of  the  Consumer  Debt 

1^1  1  is  difficult  for  anyone  to  say  how'  high  the  amount  of  outstanding  instal- 
I  ment  credit  should  be.  .  .  .  [But]  concern  for  inflationary  tendencies  should 
be  lessened  w'hen  we  read  the  Department  of  C^ommerce  price  index  for  many 
items  of  merchandise.  .  .  .  Prices  this  spring  are  two  points  higher  than  the 
spring  of  1955  but  still  lower  than  those  of  1954.  So  there  is  no  inflationary 
result  in  evidence  from  expanded  consumer  credit,  particularly  when  we  recog¬ 
nize  that  some  of  these  price  increases  can  be  traced  in  large  part  to  wage 
increases  in  excess  of  productivity.  Fhe  current  concern,  if  any,  should  [lx;]  for 
the  length  of  time  permitted  for  pay-outs  against  the  possibility  of  a  downturn 
in  production.  In  the  last  few  months  the  production  curve  has  been  rising 
somew'hat  faster  than  sales,  indicating  that  we  may  be  at  the  threshold  of  a 
period  of  inventory  accumulation. 

“In  the  early  part  of  each  year,  consumers  liquidate  their  old  debt  faster 
than  new  debt  is  incurred  .  .  .  and  this  seasonal  factor  makes  it  difficult  to 
judge  whether  a  voluntary  correction  by  consumers  is  taking  place;  but  by 
mid  year  the  picture  w’ill  be  much  clearer.  We  do  know  that  these  voluntary 
corrections  do  take  place.  The  figures  I  study  indicate  that  when  the  ratio  of 
creilit  extended  exceeds  the  rate  of  repayment  by  from  2  to  2.5  |jer  cent  of 
disposable  income,  correction  rxciirs.  This  has  happened  four  times  since  1940. 
-Since  October,  there  has  been  a  narrowing  of  the  spread  between  debt  incurred 
and  debt  retired  so  that  the  ratio  has  drojqxxl  from  2.4  per  cent  to  1.1  per  cent. 

“P'rom  my  viewjjoint,  it  is  unfortunate  that,  despite  this  experience  w’ith 
voluntary  corrections  over  a  period  of  many  years,  the  alternative  of  government 
control  of  consumer  credit  buying  apjxars  attractive  to  many.  It  dfxs  not  seem 
that  the  situation  warrants  any  imposition  of  such  control  by  government.” 

— (btARi.KS  H.  kia.i-sTAUT,  \’ice  President,  Sears  Roebuck  &  Co. 
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Many  Problems  to  Solve.  “It  would  be 
nuich  too  premature,”  he  emphasized, 
“to  describe  the  results  of  any  of  these 
tests.  We  will  need  at  least  six  to  eight 
months  more,  through  at  least  two  ma¬ 
jor  buying  peaks,  to  evaluate  its  real 
effect.  During  the  same  period,  we 
will  have  to  find  our  how  effectively 
we  can  solve  some  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  problems  involved.  It  may  very 
well  be  that  we  will  find  that  more 
effective  and  {>ersonalized  administra¬ 
tion  of  our  original  revolving  charge 
plan,  which  we  have  also  improved 
during  these  last  few  months,  may  be 
more  effective  from  the  point  of  view 
of  maximum  customer  acceptance 
than  the  experimental  chart  plan.” 

Volume  and  profit  results  of  the 
chart  plan.  Landsman  made  clear,  will 
have  to  be  measured  against  some  in¬ 
escapable  increases  in  op>erating  ex¬ 
pense  and  some  possible  increases  in 
delinquencies  and  losses. 

Self-Service  Credit.  Five  years  ago  S. 
Klein  added  credit  service  in  its  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.  store  and  has  since  installed 
it  in  the  Hempstead,  L.  I.  branch. 
Henry  .\nderson  Jaffe,  general  credit 
manager  of  the  company,  described  it 
as  “the  closest  approach  to  self-service 
credit  that  I  can  evolve.”  These  are 
some  of  the  ways  by  which  expense, 
time  and  red  tape  are  kept  to  a  mini¬ 
mum: 

10  per  cent  service  charge  is  added 
at  the  time  of  sale;  this  is  deducted 
if  the  charge  is  liquidated  within  30 
tlays.  All  accounts  are  of  the  revolving, 
l)udget  type.  Credit  limits  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  units  of  $30,  and  repayment 
terms  are  $5  monthly  for  each  .$30 
unit. 

The  credit  department  consists  of 
two  completely  open  counters.  At  one 
counter,  customers  fill  in  an  applica¬ 
tion  card.  A  credit  checker  gets  an  in¬ 
file  clearance  from  the  credit  bureau 
by  direct  wire.  There  are  no  formal 
interviews,  and  no  interviewers  as 
such.  At  the  second  counter,  charges 
and  credits  are  posted  by  clerks  oper¬ 
ating  handposting  tri-poster  writing 
machines.  The  posting,  done  while 
the  customer  waits,  takes  less  than  48 
seconds,  Jaffe  said,  including  the  time 
of  procuring  the  ledger  card  from  the 
bank  of  of)en  accounts.  Each  transac¬ 
tion  automatically  produces  a  state¬ 


ment  or  pass  book.  Ledger  cards  are 
coded  by  credit  limits,  and  there  is  an 
identifying  signature  on  each  ledger 
card. 


Scrip  Is  Used.  Customers  are  issued 
scrip,  not  couj>on  books.  The  scrip 
comes  in  units  of  $5.  Check-out  cash¬ 
iers  give  change  in  silver  up  to  a  dol¬ 
lar;  in  $1  scrip  over  that  amount, 
jaffe  said  that  the  store  and  the  cus¬ 
tomers  prefer  the  scrip  to  coupon 
books  l)ecause  it  can  be  issued  in 
amounts  nearer  the  customer’s  exact 
needs;  and  because  there  is  less  danger 
of  error  or  loss.  “In  the  last  million 
dollars  checked,”  he  said,  “we  hatl  a 
total  of  $180  reported  lost  or  de¬ 
stroyed.” 


10  days,  and  all  mail  is  addressed  joimi 
ly  to  the  husband  and  wite. 

Nothing  about  this  strip|<ed-tlo\fli 
time-and-labor  saving  operation  hJ 
ever  brought  a  customer  (oinplaiJ 
said  Jaffe.  Customers  do  not  objea 
the  over-the-counter  credit  set-up, 
which  there  is  no  attempt  at  privao 
nor  to  receiving  collection  letters  thai 
omit  the  “Mr.”  and  “Mrs.”  from  thi 
salutation.  The  small  space  (40  by  Si' 
feet)  in  which  the  whole  credit  clepa 
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Dunning  covers  all  accounts  every 


vantage,  not  a  handicap.  Because 
it  every  employee  is  familiar  with  eadj 
operation;  “Everyone  can  type, 
credit,  cashier,  file  or  interview.”  AnJh 
this  setup,  he  said,  is  adequate  t! 
handle  $5  million  credit  volume  ead 
in  the  Newark  and  Hempstead  storeJ 


Smaller  Store  Credit  Operations 
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YARD.STIC^KS  for  measuring  a  cred¬ 
it  department’s  efficiency  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  Credit  Management  Divis¬ 
ion’s  annual  Credit  Department  Oper¬ 
ating  Analysis.  Ray  Johnson,  credit 
manager  of  the  Boston  Store,  Fort 
Dollge,  Iowa,  particularly  urged  more 
smaller  store  participation  in  this  fig¬ 
ure  exchange. 

A  Small  Store  Tool.  A  special  format 
has  been  set  up  for  smaller  store  re¬ 
porting.  By  compiling  the  data  re- 
{piired,  the  store  pinpoints  valuable 
information  on  its  credit  sales  and 
credit  exj)enses,  and  will  be  able  to 
compare  its  experience  with  that  of 
others  of  similar  volume.  The  CMD 
analysis  offers  the  opportunity  to  com¬ 
pare  (I)  total  cost  of  the  credit  opera¬ 
tion;  (2)  percentage  of  credit  sales 
done  by  each  type  of  account;  (3)  net 
bad  debt  loss,  by  type  of  account;  (4) 
productivity  data;  and  (5)  other  im¬ 
portant  ratios  and  percentages. 

On  costs  and  productivity,  the  Oper¬ 
ating  Analysis  offers  smaller  stores  the 
means  for  computing  and  comparing: 
dollar  cost  per  transaction  and  dollar 
cost  per  account  billed;  transactions 
per  employee  per  hour;  accounts  billed 
per  employee  per  hour;  statements 
mailed  per  employee  per  hour,  and 
average  hourly  payrate. 

Don't  Throw  Away  Volume.  En¬ 
thusiasm  for  revolving  credit  plans 


by  th 
tabbe 


shoudn’t  tenqjt  the  store— and  its  cred 
it  interviewers— to  play  it  up  at  th| 
expense  of  “the  plush  30-day  business, 
said  Robert  P.  Calvert,  credit  managtithat  t 
of  Ziesel  Bros.  Co.,  at  the  CMD’s  small|ininii 
er  store  session. 

“Every  revolving  account  and 


in 


volving  account  application,”  he  said 
“should  be  compared  to  its  possibk 
worth  as  a  charge  account.”  Expen 
ence  has  taught  him,  said  Calvert,  thai 
revolving  credit  promotion  can 
overdone,  and  of  two  specific  cases 
his  f)wn  store  he  said  he  could  onl' 
conclude  that  the  customers  involvdl 
were  “spending  less  per  month  wiil^ total 
us  and  more  elsewhere 

He  urged  stores  always  to  bear 
mintl  that  the  average  charge  account 
typically  produces  more  volume  a  vea: 
than  a  revolving  account,  and  madfj 
these  suggestions: 

“1.  When  interviewing  new  aa  ouiii 
customers,  try  to  find  out  what  type 
account  the  customer  is  accustomed 
and  about  how  much  the  accouni 
totaled  each  month. 

“2.  Try  to  find  out  how  many  othfl 
accounts  the  person  had  and  let  thii 
help  you  in  setting  up  the  correct  type 
of  account 

“3.  Train  your  interviewer  to  ‘trai 
up’  when  arranging  accounts,  just 
we  train  our  sales  personnel  to  ‘tradij 
up 


“4.  When  a  customer  requests  traffil^^nt 
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interviewer  refer  to  the  history  ledger 
ard  and  try  to  make  sure  that  sales 
in  the  months  to  come  equal  or  exceed 
sales  in  the  same  number  of  preceding 

nionths. 

"5.  Start  high  by  su^esting  a  $20 
or  $25  revolving  account.  Drop  down 
to  the  $10  or  $15  level  only  if  neces- 

Sitrv. 

“6.  Review  the  customer’s  occupa¬ 
tion,  income,  etc.,  and  remember  that 
a  self-requested  limit  with  planned 
payments  may  retard  her  buying.” 

Monthly  Aging  Analysis.  A  stream¬ 
lined  method  of  aging  accounts  month¬ 
ly  was  described  by  Louis  H.  Korman, 
manager  of  accounts,  The  H.  Weber 
Sons  &  Co.,  Zanesville,  Ohio.  "It  does 
not  give  us  the  picture  that  the  usual 
form  of  aging  does,  but  the  amount  of 
work  involved  is  much  less,”  Korman 
said.  This  is  the  system. 

1.  All  accounts  that  are  not  paid 
by  the  10th  of  the  second  month  are 
tabbed— a  warning  to  the  authorizer 
that  they  Irear  watching.  This  tends  to 
minimize  the  number  of  accounts  to 
consider  for  analysis. 

2.  Shortly  after  the  accounts  are 
tabbed,  they  are  aged  by  the  author- 
izers,  each  of  whom  is  responsible  for 
her  section  of  the  alphabet.  She  simply 
lists  them  on  work  sheets  according  to 
the  month  they  purchased  merchan¬ 
dise,  splitting  the  ones  that  have  mul¬ 
tiple  charges  on  them. 

3.  Then  the  authorizer  adds  the 
totals  for  each  month.  These  totals 
are  listed  to  show  the  month  in  which 
the  merchandise  was  purchased;  the 
outstanding  amount;  the  sales  for  that 
period:  and  the  percentage  outstand¬ 
ing. 

4.  A  similar  report  is  then  prepared 
for  management.  For  comparison  pur¬ 
poses  information  on  the  preceding 
month  and  the  previous  year  are 
added.  The  report  is  footnoted  as  nec¬ 
essary  to  explain  unusual  situations, 
where  collection  is  not  in  question  but 
delinquencies  may  appear  to  be  out 
of  line. 

Korman  said  he  has  used  this  system 
for  the  past  15  years.  He  believes  that 
die  monthly  aging  (December  is  ex¬ 
cepted)  contributes  much  to  the  store's 
high  collection  ratios:  32  to  35  per 
cent  on  revolving  accounts  and  65  to 
<0  per  cent  on  charge  accounts. 


^  An  Approach  to  Good  Management 

IF  they  are  to  acquire  full  stature  in  the  management  team,  department 
store  credit  men  must  make  “the  vital  shift  from  technician  to  man¬ 
ager;  from  the  doer  to  one  who  gets  things  done;  from  the  technician 
who  checks  credits,  works  on  collections  and  makes  reports  to  the  credit 
manager  who  organizes  and  plans  and  works  with  jjeople  to  get  his  job 
done.”  This  advice  came  from  Ben  Goldstein,  administrative  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Winkelman’s,  Detroit.  He  said: 

“The  old-style  credit  executive  with  a  limited  and  narrow  approach  to 
his  job  no  longer  is  the  kind  of  executive  top  management  wants  on  its 
team.  The  current  emphasis  on  credit  in  business  presents  both  a  respon¬ 
sibility  and  an  opportunity  to  the  enlightened  credit  manager.  Particu¬ 
larly  in  the  department  and  specialty  store  field,  there  is  now  a  clear-cut 
challenge  to  the  credit  executive  to  improve  the  position  of  retailing,  and 
of  his  company  in  jjarticular,  in  order  to  get  a  larger  part  of  the  consumer 
dollar,  which  is  now  being  fought  for  in  a  more  competitive  w'ay  than 
ever  before.  Until  recently  the  credit  manager  has  not  understcxxl  or 
responded  to  this  challengev” 

Not  enough  credit  men,  Goldstein  said,  “realize  the  importance  of  In¬ 
coming  managers  in  their  credit  enterprises  and  getting  their  jobs  done 
through  long-range  thinking,  planning  and  leadership.”  Planning  and 
reviewing,  he  emphasized,  are  the  two  basic  functions  of  management. 
Skill  in  management  requires  training,  and  training  for  management 
itself  is  more  important  than  technical  experience,  for  “anyone  who  can 
manage,  can  manage  anything.” 

Goldstein  decried  the  practice  of  choosing  the  best  machine  operators 
for  promotion  to  supervisory,  first-line  jobs,  saying: 

“In  most  cases,  these  people  are  no  more  qualified  to  manage,  and 
.sometimes  less  qualified  to  manage,  than  the  less  proficient  billers  or 
checkers,  because  they  simply  do  not  have  the  skills  and  training  to  do 
the  management  job  of  planning,  controlling  and  organizing.” 


Simpler  Customer  Identification 


Em.  ARTHUR,  credit  manager  of 
♦  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  reported  on 
the  five  years  of  exp)erience  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Shopping  Plate  Associates  have 
had  with  no-notch  plates;  said  the  sys¬ 
tem  has  accomplished  all  its  purposes 
of  cutting  costs  and  speeding  service. 
The  participating  stores  are:  The 
Hecht  Co.;  Frank  R.  Jelleff,  Inc.;  S. 
Kann  Sons  Co.;  Lansburgh’s;  Raleigh 
Haberdashers,  and  Woodward  &  Loth¬ 
rop.  This  is  the  way  it  works: 

A  five-line  plate  is  used,  with  the 
fifth  line  reserved  for  coding  purp)oses. 
Each  store  has  a  graphotyp>e  machine 
in  its  credit  office  for  making  plates. 
The  first  of  the  six  stores  to  op)en  the 
account  makes  the  plate.  When  the 
customer  applies  for  credit  at  another 
store,  she  is  told  that  the  plate  she  now 
holds  will  be  honored  there. 

When  one  of  the  stores  makes  a  new 
plate  for  an  address  change,  the  coding 
on  the  fifth  line  shows  that  this  has 


been  done,  so  that  other  stores  can 
change  their  records  if  the  customer 
has  not  notified  them.  The  same  meth¬ 
od  is  used  to  signal  a  change  of  name. 
The  customer  is  told  to  inform  all  the 
member  stores  but  if  she  does  not, 
they  can  get  the  former  name  from 
the  store  that  issued  the  new  plate. 

In  the  case  of  lost  plates,  the  first 
store  the  customer  notifies  issues  a 
coded  plate,  and  instructs  her  to  noti¬ 
fy  all  the  other  stores.  This  plate  too 
is  coded  and  a  notation  of  its  issuance 
is  made  on  the  customer’s  record. 

Sometimes  customers  use  their  plates 
in  stores  where  they  have  made  no 
application  for  credit.  In  these  cases  a 
credit  repx)rt  is  drawn  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  notified  that  the  account  has 
been  officially  opened. 

Same  Plate  for  All  Accounts.  The 

five  stores  in  the  Baltimore  Charga- 
Plate  group  all  use  the  same  plate  for 
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either  a  30-(lay  or  a  budget  charge. 
Billing  separation  does  not  create  a 
problem  because  it  is  not  |K>ssible  for 
any  customer  to  have  simultaneously 
both  a  .HO-day  charge  account  and  a 
revolving  account  with  the  plate. 

The  advantages,  as  Ellis  A.  Epstein, 
credit  manager  of  Hochschild  Kohn  & 
Co.,  reported  them,  are  (1)  greater 
convenience  of  internal  store  hand¬ 
ling  and  (2)  good  customer  relations, 
as  the  budget  shopper  is  not  retpiired 
to  carry  an  identification  that  might 
make  her  feel  like  a  second-class  cus¬ 
tomer. 

.\fter  several  years’  exfierience  the 
stores  find  that  a  few  customers  have 
overloaded,  but  “the  picture  as  a 
whole  is  favorable.” 

Said  Epstein:  “Trusting  a  customer 
with  a  C;harga-Plate  on  a  limited  ac¬ 
count  is  not  the  evil  you  might  think 
it  to  be.  ...  As  to  the  few  who  have 
overbought,  when  w'e  think  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  and  detail  that  woidd  be  in¬ 
volved  iti  trying  to  control  credit  in 
other  ways,  the  cost  of  the  loss  is  prac- 
ticallv  nil.” 


DISClJSSINCi  the  service  a  good 
credit  bureau  can  render,  William 
Benson,  credit  manager  of  Schiine- 
man’s,  St.  Paid,  used  the  credit  bureaus 
of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  as  out¬ 
standing  examples.  He  added  that  the 
cooperation  given  by  the  stores  them¬ 
selves,  especially  when  emergencies 
arise,  is  an  important  factor  in  this 
excellent  setup. 

In  one  siuh  emergency,  when  the 
credit  bureau  was  falling  behind  in 
its  reports,  the  stores  agreed  to  try 
"selective  service  screening.”  This  in¬ 
volved  a  (juick  O.K.  from  the  bureau, 
without  a  written  report,  whenever 
in-file  information  indicated  a  clear 
credit  record.^  The  arrangement  per¬ 
mitted  the  bureau  to  get  up  to  date 
on  its  work,  and  “selective  service 
screening”  is  now'  used  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  in  some  types  of  new  account  pro¬ 
motion— at  half  of  what  a  regular  file 
check  would  cost. 

Benson  emphasized  the  great  value 


Retail  Workshop  at  Harvard 


ASECX)NI)  Retail  Workshon  at 
the  Harvard  Business  School, 
Boston,  awaits  all  classes  of  store  ex¬ 
ecutives  who  want  to  improve  their 
leadership  abilities  and  sharpen  super¬ 
visory  skills.  Again  sponsored  liy  the 
Store  Management  and  Personnel 
Groups,  it  will  follow  the  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  highly  successful  initial 
Workshop  these  groups  presented  last 
year,  which  w'as  attended  by  more 
than  200  store  principals  and  major 
executives. 

Typical  problems  to  be  covered  in¬ 
clude  cases  in  such  areas  as: 

•  Instituting  clerk-wrap  of  “sends”; 

•  .\  department’s  unwillingness  to  ac¬ 
cept  management’s  decisions; 

•  Store  hours  versus  sales  productivity; 
•  The  temperamental  best-sellers 
and  department  morale; 

•  Saving  a  new  ojierating  procedure; 
•  Organization  of  the  selling  function; 
•  Selling  employees  and  customers  on 
reduced  services; 

•  Tse  of  predetermined  unit  costs; 

•  Integrating  minority  groups; 


•  How  tletached  leatlership  results  in 

destructive  turnover; 

•  Merchanilise  policies  for  branches. 

Other  prolilems  to  fie  discussed  are 

equally  realistic.  The  Workshop  offers 
the  opportunity  to  each  jiarticipating 
executive  to  thrash  out  common  ad¬ 
ministrative  profilems  with  a  small 
aiul  intimate  group  of  executives  from 
stores  of  similar  size.  Most  executives 
this  year,  as  last,  will  find  that  some 
of  their  management  techniques  and 
leatlership  policies  are  not  as  sound 
anti  invulnerable  as  they  had  thought. 

Here  are  the  essential  tletails  of  this 
secontl  Retail  Workshop.  Dates-.  June 
25-28,  1956.  Place:  The  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School,  Boston,  .Mass.  Txoo  Con- 
current  Workshops:  .\s  last  year  there 
will  be  two  workshops  running  sinud- 
taneously— one  on  Store  Management 
anti  the  other  on  Personnel. 

Technique:  The  case  method  ap¬ 
proach  will  again  be  used,  basetl  on 
common,  everyday  retail  problems. 
Delegates  for  each  Workshop  will  be 
divided  into  small  groups  of  20  to  25, 


of  credit  guides,  which  are  published 
by  the  bureaus  in  the  Twin  (atiesand 
by  26  other  cities  in  Minnesota.  (There 
are  only  157  such  books  in  the  U.  S, 
he  said.)  Stores  and  other  business 
firms  are  required  to  turn  in  ratings 
as  a  condition  of  membership  in  the 
bureaus,  and,  saitl  Benson,  “legartilesi 
of  how  big  or  small  a  firm  or  office 
may  be,  they  either  turn  in  ratings 
their  membership  is  terminated.” 

.Another  service  the  St.  Paid  liureau 
offers  is  its  “Downtown  Welcome  .As¬ 
sociation.”  Membership  costs  $75 
month,  and  brings  an  average  of  IflO 
new  names  a  month,  pre-checked. 

He  praised,  too,  the  help  that  credit 
bureaus  are  offering  on  collection, 

“Our  bureau,”  he  said,  “sells  stickers, Report 
a  pad  of  100  for  75  cents;  a  series  oil  2.  h 
three  collection  letters  for  12i/2  eeiit'lit-ius  i 
each,  including  envelopes;  skip-locateRiince  t 
service  of  50  cents,  or  to  find  the  per|^eau  a 
son  another  $1.50;  and  a  bulletin  serv  |ioiu  tl 
ice  informing  of  suits,  bankruptcies .  ..iixal  I: 
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by  store  size.  Each  will  attack  ten 

case  problems  common  to  the  particu  ^ 

lar  workshop.  Delegates  must  choostk 

one  workshop— they  cannot  take  a| 

mixture  of  both.  These  cases  will  be 

covered  in  five  working  sessions  for 

each  group,  in  addition  to  general^.  _ 
11-  ,  fhe  E> 

opening  and  closing  sessions  of  the 

combined  workshops.  P  ^ 

Registration  will  be  limited  to 

combined  total  of  240  on  a  first-come, 

paid  registration  basis.  .Attendance  is  ^ 

confined  to  member  store  executives 

of  all  classes  who  are  now  performing 

responsible  executive  and  supervisory|,j|jjy 

duties,  and  is  not  for  the  new  trainee,  jj , 

Non-member  stores  may  attend  onai|  Amm 

basis  of  second  priority  on  registration  |j 

facilities. 


Costs:  for  delegates  living  on  cam¬ 
pus,  .S75,  which  covers  dormitoiy  room 
and  meals;  for  delegates  living  oft 
campus,  560,  which  incltides  meals  ex¬ 
cept  breakfasts. 

Conference  Leaders:  will  again  btS 
outstanding  executives  from  member 


11  ere 

It  thi 


stores  experienced  in  leadership  tech- 
nicjiies,  plus  several  from  the  Har  vard 
Business  School. 
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[tid  other  iienis  of  public  record  which 
111  help  die  credit  manager  control 
hi' collection  of  his  accounts.” 
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Using  the  Bureau  More.  “If  you  have 
..mfideiice  in  your  bureau  manager 
,iiul  the  people  on  his  staff,  you  can 
ijive  them  responsibilities  w'hich  will 
till  you  in  the  operation  of  your  cle- 
|);utment,"  Benson  said.  He  offered  as 
rn.imples  these  arrangements  between 
office Ischuneman’s  and  the  St.  Paul  bu- 
)S  orlicau: 

1.  The  Inireau  is  authori/ed,  when- 
reauLver  it  finds  that  in-file  information 

As-|)ii  an  applicant  is  not  satisfactory,  to 
^5  aioiivert  the  file  reejuest  into  a  work- 
request  without  referring  back  to 
ihe  store.  The  store  pays  the  cost  of 
he  work-up  only,  instead  of  paying 
«)th  for  a  file  report  and  a  work-up 
|)ort  later. 

2.  Hurry-up  reejuests  on  new  resi- 
li'iits  used  to  be  handled  Iry  long  clis- 
incc  calls,  one  to  the  out-of-town  bu- 
eau  and  one,  with  the  information, 
ioin  the  out-of-town  bureau.  Now  the 
mal  bureau  takes  in-file  information 
ioni  the  out-of-town  laureau  on  the 
hone.  If  it  seems  satisfactory  to  the 
xal  bureau  operator,  the  out-of-town 
(iireau  is  asked  to  send  a  written  veri- 
iiation:  if  not,  it  is  requested  to  verify 
ml  send  the  information  by  wire, 
riius,  the  cost  of  one  long  distance 
ill  is  saved. 
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he  Ever  Better  Bureau.  I'he  increas- 
ng  responsibility  of  the  credit  bureau 
nagei  was  described  by  Francis  W. 
inith,  manager  of  the  bureau  at 
lieiri.  Oregon.  I’oclay,  said  Smith, 
mh  a  manager’s  position  in  the  corn- 
unity  parallels  that  of  a  Chamber  of 
loinineKe  secretary;  and  his  responsi- 
ility  is  nothing  less  than  to  create  a 
'iind  credit  system  for  the  whole 
immunity. 

Some  inadequacies  that  still  crop  up 
n  credit  bureau  service  must  be  laid 
the  door  of  the  credit  granters 
hcmselves.  Smith  pointed  out.  Credit 
idoriuation,  for  example,  can  only 
e  as  complete  as  the  subscribing 
iinbcrs  make  it.  “Some  stores,”  he 
'minented,  “reejuest  the  very  best 
nice  from  a  credit  bureau,  but  fail 
)  supply  c omjjlete  ledger  surveys,  and 
d  to  clear  references  jxrojrerly  when 
‘juestecl.’’ 


“MY  TOUGH  LUCK  AGAIN” 


That  was  the  best  explanation  Pete 
could  give  for  his  accident.  “I  guess  I’m 
just  a  jinx  around  here,”  he  added.  The 
safety  engineer  was  tempted  to  agree 
with  him.  Technically,  ‘‘bad  luck”  is 
not  an  acceptable  reason  for  an  acci¬ 
dent,  but  how  else  could  you  explain  a 
case  like  Pete’s?  Three  accidents  in  a 
year  and  no  apparent  cause! 

The  store  nurse  found  the  answer. 
Through  tactful  questions  she  learned 
Pete  was  an  enthusiastic  “joiner.” 
Every  night  in  the  week  he  was  busy 
with  some  club,  lodge,  or  other  activity. 
Result:  not  enough  sleep,  and  a  sleepy 
man  is  more  liable  to  have  accidents. 
The  doctor  took  it  from  there, 
and  persuaded  Pete  that  he 
needed  more  rest.  Now  he’s 
one  of  the  best  workers  in  the 
store,  and  he  doesn’t  have  any 
more  accidents. 

Preventive  Medicine  is  part 
of  Liberty  Mutual’s  Humanics 
program.  The  complete  pro¬ 
gram  brings  together  all  activ¬ 


ities  for  preventing  accidents  and  for 
reducing  loss  when  accidents  hap¬ 
pen.  All  parts  of  the  program  — 
Safety  Engineering  and  Industrial 
Hygiene,  Preventive  Medicine,  Reha¬ 
bilitation  and  Claims  Medical  Service 
—  are  directed  to  cutting  down  loss  in 
all  forms. 

This  program  can  help  you  cut  your 
compensation  insurance  costs  as  it  has 
helped  others  in  your  business.  How  . . . 
and  how  much  . . .  you  can  find  out  by 
calling  or  writing  the  Liberty  Mutual 
office  nearest  you.  Or  write  to  us  at 
175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17, 
Massachusetts. 


MUTUAL 

IPANV 
roN 

iVe  work  to  keep  you  safe 


liberty 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 
HOMt  OVriCE.  BOSTON 
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The  Traffic  Job 
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Cost-cutting,  labor-saving  and  efficiency  producing  retail 
ti  afRc  systems  were  reported  on  at  NRDGA's  Traffic  Group 
conference  in  Philadelphia  last  month.  Here  are  highlights 

of  the  conference.  Fuller  reports  on  the  technical  papers  pre- 

/ 

sented  at  the  conference  will  appear  in  forthcoming  issues  of 
Traffic  Topics,  the  Traffic  Group's  publication. 

The  Neiu  Marking  Manual 


S  TORE  service  managers  received  a 
new  tool  with  which  to  increase  the 
efficiency  aiul  cut  the  costs  of  receiving 
and  marking  operations.  The  tool  is 
the  -Marking  Methotls  Manual,  revised 
and  expanded  by  NRDGA’s  Receiving 
and  Marking  Committee,  and  contain¬ 
ing  recommendations  on  marking 
methcHls  for  2,600  items. 

lack  A.  Serber,  service  manager  of 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  and 
c  hairman  of  the  committee,  announced 
the  issuance  of  the  publication  and 
stressed  its  importance.  “C^onsidering 
that  in  our  particular  sphere  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  the  cost  of  actually  attach¬ 
ing  tickets  to  merchandise  represents 
the  largest  single  expenditure  we  con¬ 
trol,  the  Marking  Methods  Manual 
provides  for  us  a  keen  tool  lor  limb¬ 
ing  and  paring,  so  as  to  increase  the 
efficiency  of  our  operations,  and  keep 
their  expense  to  a  minimum,”  .Serber 
declared. 

He  indicated  that  the  manual  was 
designed  not  only  as  a  reference  work, 
but  as  a  stimulant  for  experimentation 
and  a  guide  for  analysis.  “You  will  get 
as  much  out  of  the  Marking  Methods 

66 


Manual  as  you  will  put  into  using  it,” 
he  told  the  traffic  managers. 

Other  Studies.  Serber  also  reported 
that  two  sub-committees  were  at  the 
half-way  point  in  their  studies  of  ven¬ 
dor  pre-marking  and  standard  paper 
work  procedure. 

“The  extension  of  vendor  pre-mark¬ 
ing  promises  as  much  potential  savings 
in  receiving  and  marking  costs  as  can 
lie  realized  from  increasing  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  our  marking  operations,”  Ser¬ 
ber  declared.  Not  only  is  the  recom¬ 
mended  retail  price  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer  protected,  Serber  said,  but  more 
selling  days  are  added  because  of  re¬ 
duced  processing  time.  For  the  buyer, 
.Serber  added,  vendor  pre-marking  per¬ 
mits  lower  inventory  and  fresher  goods 
to  reach  the  selling  floor  faster  than 
ever  before. 

A  fuller  report  on  the  pre-marking 
project  was  made  by  Martin  A.  McDer¬ 
mott,  distribution  manager  at  Peck  & 
Peck,  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 
pre-marking  subcommittee.  McDer¬ 
mott  explained  that  stores  are  being 
sent  questionnaires  listing  about  50 
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items  adaptable  to  vendor  pre-ina  j(oi  so  r 
ing.  He  advised  marking  managen:|ihandi 
study  volume  items  to  deteniii  areivine 
which  items  can  best  be  marked  i  ) 
vendors;  what  type  and  size  of  ticket jCriticii 
required  and  whether  to  supply  tlpihortcc 
tickets  and/or  machines  to  the  send  jhave  fc 
McDermott  said  that  consolidators  jjlug  set 
merchandise  could  also  be  utilized  IjH  l-Dii 
the  pre-marking  operations,  inarkii|j|  on 
the  merchandise  while  it  is  awaiti'si  ms 
shipment  to  stores.  to 

2-Cr 

Paper  Work.  The  study  of  pajxrr  of 

was  described  by  Paul  Wilson  of  Trl  ch 
J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  <  hainii  pi  -l-T) 
of  the  subcommittee.  He  said  t  il  we 
study  was  undertaken  in  order  tof  !  ty| 
tend  the  efficiency  and  speed  of  jiap  r  1  -Plj 
work  necessary  to  expedite  the  in(i  | 
ment  of  merchandise  from  the  rea  ' 
ing  department  to  the  selling  Ho 
He  warned,  however,  that  many  I 
tors,  such  as  store  and  size,  disiai  ) 
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from  the  New  York  market,  branv;  ne 
store  and  warehouse  receiving,  all  ri  ch 
every  paper  work  system.  One  syst  p  inj 
in  one  store  may  not  work  very  " 7-Bi 
for  any  other  store,  Wilson  said,  i  ex 
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Systems  and  Standards 


ECHANIZATION  of  receiving, 
checking  and  marking  sections 
las  increased  the  efficiency  of  these 
iperations  l)Ut  it’s  still  far  from  per- 
eit,  declared  John  j.  Kane,  receiving 
md  marking  manager  of  Miller  & 
fhoads.  Richmond. 

Kane  reported  on  the  residts  of  a 
iirvev  he  conducted  among  17  large 
111(1  small  department  stores  to  de- 
ermine  "what  errors  were  made  in 
he  initial  conversion  to  mechaniza- 
ioii."  The  survey  was  undertaken, 
sane  said,  because  many  stores 
rlunged  into  mechanization  with  relas 
ively  little  advance  study  of  their 
leeds,  the  merchandise  to  be  handled 
iiul  the  extent  to  which  mechaniza- 
ion  should  be  carried. 

Asa  result,  said  Kane;  “We  have  all 
ecu  .  .  .  the  backing  up  of  carrier 
nicks  on  the  streets,  we  have  seen  re- 
civing  platforms  loaded  with  ship> 
m  iits  sitting  either  on  the  floor  or  on 
cmi-live  skids.  We  have  seen  large 
)a(  kings  of  merchandise  on  receiving 
iinveyois.  What  causes  these  terrific 
lacklogs  and  what  is  causing  the  need 
01  so  much  [manual]  handling  of  mer- 
handise  in  so  called  mechanized  re- 
eiving  functions?” 

>iticisms.  He  listed  ten  of  the  major 
hortcoinings  that  the  stores  surveyed 
lave  found  in  their  mechanized  receiv- 
ng  setups: 

1 - Distance  merchandise  has  to  travel 
on  the  receiving  dock,  handled 
manually,  from  the  carrier’s  truck 
to  the  mechanized  conveyor. 

2- Cross  traffic  on  the  receiving  dock 
of  shipments  going  to  scattered 
checking  points. 

.’l-Tying  in  of  the  receiving  and 
weighing  of  parcel  post  with  other 
types  of  receiving. 

I -Platform  conveyor  not  powerized 
and  connected  with  a  vertical  lift. 
a-No  mechanization  from  the  plat¬ 
form  to  the  checking  area. 
•'-Points  between  the  receiving  and 
checking  functions  have  bottle¬ 
necks  caused  by  the  sorting  of  mer¬ 
chandise  going  to  various  check¬ 
ing  areas. 

/-Bulk  shipments  are  too  heavy  for 
existing  equipment. 


8—  No  facilities  for  the  distribution 
of  bulk  merchandise  from  the  plat¬ 
form  to  more  than  one  checking 
area. 

9—  Vertical  lifts  are  not  capable  of 
carrying  bulk  merchandise  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  size  and 
weight. 

10— Bulk  shipments  cause  bottlenecks 
on  the  receiving  dock  in  passages 
and  in  front  of  elevators. 

“The  only  general  answer  ...  is  im¬ 
proper  layout,  inadequate  equipment 
and  the  incorrect  direction  of  the  flow 
of  merchandise,”  he  concluded. 

Checking.  In  checking.  Kane  listed 
eight  major  criticisms: 

1—  Bulk  merchandise  ties  up  eepuipj- 
ment  such  as  pallets  and  carriers. 

2—  Bulk  shipments  take  up)  too  much 
space  in  pjresent  mechanization,  de¬ 
laying  the  p)rocessing  of  small  ship)- 
ments. 

3—  The  available  cubic  sp)ace  is  not 
p)rop)erly  utilized  and  sometimes  not 
utilized  at  all  in  straight  conveyor 
systems. 

4—  No  conveyor  equip)ment  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  small  waste  and/or  bulk 
waste  materials. 

5—  No  facilities  are  p)rovided  for  the 
byp)assing  of  trouble  shipments. 

6—  The  difficulty  of  p)ulling  sp)ecial 
shipments  from  a  slide  or  from  a 
checking  belt. 

7—  rite  lack  of  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
equipment. 

8—  The  lack  of  holding  areas  needed  to 

allow  papjer  work  to  catch  upj  with 
incoming  shipments. 

He  contended:  “Because  this  func¬ 
tion  requires  the  highest  degree  of 
accuracy,  it  is  impterative  that  the 
checker  limit  his  efforts  towards  the 
processing  of  merchandise  that  is  im¬ 
mediately  in  front  of  him  without  the 
necessity  of  removing  trouble  ship¬ 
ments,  rearranging  cartons,  carrying 
trash  to  a  dispx>sal  area,  coordinating 
paper  work  and  hunting  down  equip¬ 
ment.” 

Marking.  Eight  criticisms  of  marking 
opjerations  detailed  by  the  stores  were: 
1— Carriers  are  not  good  working  sur¬ 
faces  for  all  typjes  of  merchandise. 


2—  The  difficidty  involved  in  keeping 
merchandise  on  a  first  in,  first  out 
basis. 

3—  Physical  effort  required  in  separat¬ 
ing  and  disp)atching  the  two  basic 
types  of  marking,  (hand  and  ma¬ 
chine). 

I— rhe  difficulty  in  coordinating  p)rint- 
p)unch  marking  through  mechaniza¬ 
tion. 

5— The  difficulty  involved  in  coordi¬ 
nating  the  flow  to  the  various  mark¬ 
ing  areas  of  merchandise  and  hand 
applied  tickets  in  their  proper  se¬ 
quence. 

()— The  difficulty  in  locating  carriers  to 
p)erform  the  hantl  marking  func¬ 
tion. 

7—  The  difficulty  involved  in  keeping 
together  all  carriers  and  p)allets 
bearing  the  same  shipment. 

8—  Ca)nsiderable  need  to  switch  p)allets 
and  carriers  causing  uneven  work 
loads  and  bottlenecks. 

He  attributed  these  difficulties  to 

poor  layout,  wrong  typ)e  of  equipment, 

Robert  H.  Smith  Elected 
Traffic  Group  Chairman 

Robert  H  Smith  of  John  Wana- 
inaker,  Philadelphia,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Traffic  Group  and  Jack  A. 
Serber  of  the  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
was  chosen  vice  chairman. 

riiree  new  directors  were  elected: 
Dorothy  Geiss,  Strouss  Hirshberg, 
Youngstown:  Frank  Sheddy,  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  and 
Martin  A.  McDermott,  Peck  &  Peck, 
New  York.  Ck>ntinuing  as  directors  are: 
Dorothy  1..  Boucher,  Leon  Godchaux 
Clothing  Ck).,  New  Orleans;  Frank 
Danahy,  Burdine’s,  Miami;  John  J. 
Mundy,  ,M.  O’Neil  Co.,  .Akron,  and 
Paul  t.  Wilson,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit. 

Retaining  their  posts  on  the  Group’s 
board  are:  S.  C.  Tetley,  Emery,  Bird, 
Thayer,  Kansas  City;  John  J.  Kane, 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Richmond:  John  Mc¬ 
Daniel,  l.oveman,  Joseph  &  Ix)eb,  Bir¬ 
mingham;  Fred  Oxman,  Lit  Brothers, 
Philadelphia;  Bryan  D.  lx)cke,  Mon- 
nig’s.  Forth  Worth:  .Arthur  T.  Salois, 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester: 
C.  Lyman  Haswell,  Allied  Stores  Corp., 
New  York.  Eugene  H.  Wabler,  Rike 
Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  the  chairman  of 
NRDCi.A’s  Transportation  Committee, 
and  F'rank  R.  Russell,  Denver  Dry 
Ci(K)ds  Co.,  Denver,  as  outgoing  Group 
chairman,  are  ex-officio  board  members. 
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lack  (>r  flexibility,  and  improper  flow 
of  pa  pel  work. 

Kane  sininned  up  the  findings  of  the 
survey  by  cpioting  from  the  reply  of 
one  of  the  stores:  "Mechanization 
must  be  compatible  with  variation  of 
sliipment.  flow  of  jiaper  work,  flow  of 
receiving  and  coorilinating  facilities. 
Medianization  should  lie  adapted  to 
tlie  merchandise  and  the  facilities,  not 
vice  versa.  This  means  not  standard 
equipment  but  several  coordinated 
varieties  that  will  be  conducive  to  flex¬ 
ibility." 

Kane  utulerscored  the  importance  of 
utilizing  consultants  to  advance  receiv¬ 
ing,  checking  and  marking  medianiz¬ 
ation  even  further.  “Receiving  and 
marking  is  still  a  fertile  field  for  de¬ 
creased  costs  and  improvements  in 
service  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
ways  of  doing  this  is  through  improved 
and  increased  mechanization.”  he  de¬ 
clared. 

Starting  Early.  Three  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  receiving  aiul  marking  opera¬ 
tions  were  undertaken  liy  Neiman- 
Nfarcus  in  its  centralized  operation 
which  handles  merchaiulise  for  its 
Dallas  and  Houston  stores.  R.  M. 
Caimmings,  receiving  and  marking  di¬ 
rector,  told  the  group. 

The  first  is  the  simple  expedient  of 
opening  the  receiving  <lock  at  fi  a.m., 
two  hours  liefore  the  marking  room 
begins  work.  This  enables  the  dock 
crew  to  have  a  sizalile  portion  of  re¬ 
ceipts  ready  for  processing  liv  the 
marking  crew,  and  enables  the  mark¬ 
ing  crew  to  move  merchandise  to  the 
selling  floor  two  hours  sexmer. 

The  second  is  the  standardization  of 
marking  ecpiipment  and  tickets.  In¬ 
stead  of  utilizing  six  different  tickets 
for  four  types  of  machines,  one  type  of 
machine  was  used  for  the  six  tickets. 
This,  Cummings  said,  permitted  in¬ 
creased  production,  eliminated  delays 
from  fireakdowns  since  the  work  load 
could  be  split  among  remaining  ma¬ 
chines  if  one  broke  down,  and  lirought 
substantial  savings.  The  standardized 
equipment  will  be  paid  for  out  of 
these  savings  in  two  years. 

Bonus  Plan.  I'he  third  is  the  group, 
incentive  bonus  plan  begun  three 
years  ago.  In  this  plan,  standard  time 
is  matched  against  the  total  actual 


time  worked,  and  the  percentage  estab¬ 
lishes  an  above  standard  or  below 
standard  production  rate  for  the  day. 
Each  cm|)loyec  is  paid  a  lionus,  as 
high  as  10  to  12  per  cent,  when  their 
work  as  a  group  is  above  standard.  If 
the  group  falls  below  standard,  man¬ 
agement  knows  that  something  is 
wrong  and  acts  to  find  out  what  it  is. 
The  plan  also  provides  a  methcxl  of 
forecasting  and  planning  since  it 
breaks  clown  the  numfier  of  shipments 
processed  daily  and  the  average  time 
required  for  each  shipment.  It  is  pos- 
sifile,  from  this  measured  work  load, 
to  plan  for  any  peritnl  of  time  and 
project  the  number  of  shipments  to 
be  processed  and  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployees  required  for  the  work. 

This  plan  has  also  reduced  the  cost 
per  shipment  to  about  SI,  "despite  an 
increase  in  average  wages  to  mark¬ 
ing  room  personnel,"  Cummings  con¬ 
cluded. 

Importance  of  System.  .\  conifilete 
breakdown  can  cKcur  in  receiving, 
checking  and  marking  if  procedures, 
once  established,  are  not  followed,  de¬ 
clared  C.harles  Skypek,  assistant  con¬ 
troller,  Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville. 
Before  a  recent  overhaul  of  his  own 
store’s  .system,  such  a  situation  had  ex¬ 
isted  there,  he  said.  Purchase  orders 
were  not  cleared  promptly,  thus  creat¬ 
ing  liacklogs  in  receiving:  merchandise 
often  was  not  haided  off  the  sidewalks 
until  closing  time:  checking  was  at  a 
standstill  until  the  afternoon;  marked 
merchaiulise  was  not  being  delivered 
to  the  selling  floor  promptly. 

".Sales  and  gross  profit  were  be¬ 
ing  affected  fiy  an  undeterminable 
amount,”  Skypek  said.  Then  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  steps  taken  by  Cohen 
Brothers  to  reestablish  and  improve 
its  system. 

Pulled  Together.  Daily  trouble  reports 
are  sent  to  top  management  which, 
in  turn,  requests  buyers  and  merchan¬ 
dise  managers  to  clear  up  the  trouble. 
Purchase  orders  are  submitted  to  re¬ 
ceiving  as  soon  as  made.  .\  consoli¬ 
dator  delivers  early  in  the  morning, 
and  shipping  manifests  are  picked  up 
at  noon  after  they  have  been  checked, 
but  receiving  aprons  are  written  from 
the  air  mailed  manifest  received  prior 
to  the  receipt  of  the  merchandise. 


Skids  and  jacks  to  handle  all  types 


merchandise  were  purchased  and  iJjjiegor 


(1)  S 


sidewalk  is  clear  by  noon.  Cherki 
begins  in  the  morning  on  tables  ilj„yar< 
served  for  specific  departments  an 
floors,  and  merchandise  is  now  mark? 
and  delivered  to  the  selling  floor  ih  jy^ieni 
same  clay.  Trouble  orders  and  sh 
ments  are  set  aside  and  buyers  imi 
see  the  receiving  room  manager  hefi 
ncMin  daily  to  clear  the  racks. 


scribed 
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Parcel  Post  System.  series  of  o] 
end  bins  in  which  only  parcel 
packages  were  placed  when  leceiv 
solved  the  problem  of  lost,  strayed 
delayed  parcel  post  packages  for  Giin 
bels,  Milwaukee.  William  Pullen,  r 
ceiving  and  transportation  |.„.ly  , 

said  that  115  packages  daily 
handled  without  the  loss  of  a  sm^i 
jiackage.  Packages  are  placed  in  hii. 
in  alphabetical  order  according  to  t! 
vendor’s  name,  and  checked  and  |)i 
c  essecl  from  the  other  open  end. 
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Growing  Pains.  Woodward  &  boi'|n,ethc 
rop’s  consolidated  sales  volume  fotii store 
main  store  and  four  branches  in  19.^ 
was  .S5,S  million,  up  .S23.5  niilli- 
since  1945.  Of  this  increased  ''olimii| 

25  to  .SO  per  cent  came  from 
branches.  With  one  additional  hraail 
to  be  ojiened  later  in  the  year  aiS 
another  to  be  expanded  by  50 
cent,  branch  sales  volume  in  thri 
years  is  expected  to  reach  40  to  45  p 
cent  of  total  store  sales. 


j  loss 


This  growth  has  taxed  the  Wa^lfWash 


ington  store’s  .service  department,  iic 
housed  in  three  warehouses.  .\n 


short: 
Sand  1 


volved  potpourri  of  receiving,  diei'-l  Walt 


ing  and  marking  systems  ilevelop-jj 
Merchandise  was  handled  twice 
three  times  to  obtain  unit  control  i  j 
formation.  Six  different  methwls 
distributing  non-size  merchandise 


!'"g 
I  and 


firanch  stores  and  the  main  store  voice 


in  operation  at  one  time 


[;  sellir 


The  store  took  stock  of  this  coiSidoor 


Er 

grou 


plex  and  unsystematic  developnifi 
It  began  to  plan  for  a  “transition  Inn 
department  store  to  a  chain  store  tvfjjj  grow 
of  merchandise  handling  operationji  urba 
that  will  mesh  smoothly  with  tl|j  for  t 
store’s  growth  dowmtown  and  in  t!<  j  the  i 
liranches.  i  font 

:  M 

Three  Methods.  Nathaniel  J.  Orleans  j  beer 
superintendent  of  store  service,  d  j  whei 


and  marked,  often  in  areas  remote 
from  the  store  and  the  buyer.  At  The 
Hecht  Company,  responsibility  for  re¬ 
ducing  shortages  is  shared  by  the  mer¬ 
chandise  group,  the  service  group  and 
control  group.  It  was  out  of  meetings 
of  the  three  groups  that  the  successful 
anti-shortage  campaign  was  evolved. 


shortage  committees  in  every  level  of 
the  store.  The  committees  formed  the 
‘‘working  spearheads”  of  the  campaign, 
.Morgan  explained. 

I'hey  conducted  contests  in  which 
individual  employees  were  scored  on 
the  basis  of  errors  and  mistakes  dis¬ 
covered,  or  the  greatest  number  of 
work  units  completed  without  error. 
"Suggestion  contest  types  of  activity 
have  proven  less  fruitful  in  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  shortages  than  other  forms  of 
competition  that  reward  the  individ- 


jcribecl  the  j)lans.  Three  merchandise 
categories  now  guide  distribution: 

(1)  Staples  are  centrally  warehoused 


'and  arc  reordered  automatically  when 
a  minimum  figure  is  reached.  \  ma¬ 
jor  revision  of  all  warehouse  space  is 
contemplated  as  layout,  ecjuipment 
needs  and  basic  unit  control  concepts 
are  ironed  out  in  the  tests  now  being 
conducted  with  a  handful  of  depart- 


Shortage  Committees,  l-aunched  at  a 
meeting  of  supervisors,  who  are  ‘‘really 
the  key  people,”  the  program  was  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  organization  of 


(2)  Miscellaneous  merchandise,  not 
centrally  warehoused,  is  pre-clistribut- 
ed  at  the  time  the  purchase  order  is 
\rritten.  I'his  includes  initial  orders 
of  fashion  merchandise. 

(3)  To  insure  immediate  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fashion  merchandise,  particu¬ 
larly  re-orders  of  ready-to-wear  once 
marking  is  completed,  an  ‘‘electronic 
messenger”  tells  the  buyer  what  mer- 


PUT  YOUR 


PACKAGES  IN 


dependable 

hands 


AT  RATES  ONLY  PENNIES  MORE 
THAN  GROUND  PARCEL  POST 


shortages  by  developing  the  interest 
and  participation  of  every  employee. 
Walter  L.  Morgan,  Jr.,  shortage  con¬ 
troller,  described  how  the  “front  line” 
in  the  daily  battle  against  shortages 
“extends  all  the  way  from  the  receiv¬ 
ing  platform,  through  the  checking 
traffic  offices,  in- 


Dependable  deliveries  by  UPS-AIR  make  it 
possible  for  your  suppliers  to  give  you  the 
assurance  so  vital  to  retail  selling  .  .  .  mer- 
chandiae  on  the  shelves  in  time  for  peak  sell¬ 
ing  periods ...  stock  replenished  economically 
and  without  delay. 

So  ...  on  your  next  purchase  orders,  specify 
the  same  50-year-old  delivery  system  used  by 
many  of  the  nation’s  finest  retailers. ..United 
Parcel  Service  and  its  AIR  affiliate. 


and  marking 
voice  offices,  all  along  the  route  to  the 
selling  floor,  even  to  our  customer’s 
door.” 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  service 
group,  .Morgan  explained,  because  the 
growth  of  stores  and  advent  of  sub¬ 
urban  stores  has  made  it  inipo.ssible 
for  the  buyer  to  continue  to  maintain 


area, 


i»n  _  . 


^  A  5-pound  package  shipped  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  will  cost: 


UPS-AIR  (Up  to  $200  Free  Insurance) $1.84 

Air  Parcel  Post  ($10  Insurance) _  4.10 

Ground  Parcel  Post  ($10  Insurance) _  1.15 


ual  for  accomplishment,”  Morgan  said. 

Most  stores  take  inventories  in 
“shortage  prone  departments,”  Mor¬ 
gan  atlded,  but  keep  the  results  “high¬ 
ly  guarded  secrets.”  If  the  results, 
however,  are  revealed  to  supervisors, 
they  “provide  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
the  shortage  consciousness  program.” 
Another  such  stimulant  is  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  list  of  check  points  by  each 
supervisor.  “Specific  areas  of  weakness 
and  corrective  actions  are  often  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  result  of  these  periodic 
checklists,”  Morgan  declared. 

System  Checks.  To  sustain  interest  in 
the  program  and  to  make  certain  that 
it  does  not  deteriorate,  the  service 
committees  at  Hecht’s  have  followed  a 
plan  of  created  system  (hecks.  These 
checks  have  included:  sending  a  trailer 
to  docks  with  the  seal  number  incor¬ 
rectly  shown  on  the  transfer  document 
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Unit  Oontx*ol 
01ex*lc 

—named  Hattie  . . . 

“Receipts”  on  her  “sheets” 
drove  her  “batty.” 
’til  KEY-REC  “organiied,” 

She  had  scarce  recognized 
A  “Medium,”  “Short” 

or  a  “Fatty.” 


Cf*ol  $tor«  Nom*t  Mok« 


KEY-REO 


ttloiling't  L*odin9 

Stendardiitd  t*ctivin9  Fermt  Sytttm 

New  for  the  firti  time  .  .  .  test  be¬ 
fore  you  invest.  Ask  how  to  obtain 
new  "Receive  It  Yourself  Kit"  de¬ 
signed  by  Jock  Moss.  Receive  25 
shipments  in  your  store  with  forms 
used  profitably  by  scores  of  stores. 


to  test  the  alertness  of  the  receiving 
platform;  removing  one  carton  from 
several  large  shipments  to  test  the  dis¬ 
tance  the  shipment  would  process  be¬ 
fore  discovery  of  the  shortage:  stop¬ 
ping  and  unloading  several  delivery 
irucks  to  verify  contents  against  mani¬ 
fests:  creating  artificial  shortages  in 
the  marking  nKtm  to  test  alertness  of 
the  markers. 

“.An  appraisal  of  the  results  of  such 


created  system  checks  can  do  much  a 
jjoint  up  principally  your  snpervisoi, 
weak  spots  which  need  attention; 
Morgan  declared.  He  underscored  tin 
importance  of  the  traffic  manager  i; 
maintaining  the  shortage  control  pro 
gram.  “The  traffic  manager  and  hi 
department  provide  the  only  central 
i/ed  checkjjoint  for  the  discovery  and 
correction  of  errors  which  create  short 
ages,”  Morgan  explained.  I 


Transportation  Costs  and  Control 


RET.AILERS  and  the  freight  for- 
w'arding  industry  again  are  caught 
in  the  middle  of  the  running  battle 
between  motor  carriers  and  the  rail¬ 
roads.  I'he  latest,  as  described  by  J.  |. 
Kelly,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Springmeier  .Shipping  Company,  New 
York,  involved  a  ruling  by  the  Inter¬ 
state  Commerce  Ckammission  which 
condemned  the  so-called  “mixing 
rtile”  under  which  lower  rated  freight 
may  be  loaded  on  cars  bearing  higher 
rated  freight. 

The  ruling  grew  out  of  an  attack  by 
a  motor  carrier  association  on  the  IC(^ 
rule  governing  so-called  “all  commod¬ 
ity  rates  in  official  territory.”  The  1C(;, 
after  four  years  of  hearings,  found  the 
all  commodity  rates  to  be  reasonable 
and  legal,  but  ordered  the  railroads  to 
eliminate  the  “mixing  rule.” 

Kelly  said  that  except  for  large 
freight  movements  in  the  territory- 
such  as  between  New  York  and  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  and  St.  Louis, 
“there  simply  is  not  adequate  tonnage 
available  to  enable  the  forwarder  to 
load  two  classes  of  cars  with  any  de¬ 
gree  of  regularity.”  This  would  in¬ 
crease  costs  to  forwarders  and  force 
them  out  of  business  eventually,  he 
maintained. 

Reduction  in  Service.  As  the  ICC  it¬ 
self  said  in  its  decision,  Kelly  declared, 
the  elimination  of  the  mixing  rule 
would  result  in  delays  in  freight  move¬ 
ment  “at  some  jxiints.”  Kelly  said 
the  end  of  the  mixing  rule  “would  re¬ 
sult  in  a  reduction  in  the  frequency  of 
service  in  official  territory  on  58  per 
cent  of  the  forwarder’s  traffic.”  This 
would  hit  the  smaller  cities  and  towns 
with  particular  harshness. 


Retailers  have  been  utili/ing  freigh: 
forwarding  services  to  a  great  extent 
and  have  been  a  major  factor  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  service  in  the  last 
14  years.  The  mixing  rule,  adopted  a> 
a  war-time  means  of  conserving  cars, 
has  given  retailers  rapid  rail  freight 
service  at  a  relatively  low  rate,  Kellv 
indicated.  The  effect  of  the  ICC  nil 
ing,  which  the  NRDGA  is  also  op|X)i 
ing,  is  to  make  the  all  commodity  rate 
less  attractive  for  shippers. 

Kelly  told  about  the  supprort  freight 
forwarders  were  giving  to  a  new  bill 
(HR  9548)  to  permit  forwarders  to 
contract  with  railroads  for  the  move 
ment  of  trailers  on  flat  cars.  This 
would  enable  forwarders  to  improve 
service  to  smaller  communities  which 
do  not  have  direct-car  forwarden 


Legislation  and  Rulings.  Positions  on 
legislation  and  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  rulings  affecting  retailing 
were  taken  by  the  Traffic  Group, 
acting  on  recommendations  of  the 
NRDGA’s  Transportation  Committee. 
Presented  by  Eugene  H.  Wabler,  Rike 
Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  the  committee’s 
recommendations  were: 

1 .  .Secure  hearings  on  HR  73  and  HR 
9566  which  would  repeal  Public  Law 
199  and  re-establish  more  liberal  size 
and  weight  limitations  for  parcel  post. 

2.  Oppose  all  sections  of  S  1920 
and  HR  6141-42  which  would  limit 
the  powers  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  oppose  the  section 
which  would  affect  retail  shipping  as¬ 
sociations. 

3.  Support  HR  650,  which  would 
make  it  mandatory  for  motor  carriers 
to  follow  exact  shipping  instructions 
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turned  up  advantageous  alternatives 
in  shipping  methods. 


feeder  lines  also  reduces  transit  time 
from  six  to  three  days,  Cirossman  said. 

He  advised  stores  obtaining  manu¬ 
factured  products  from  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  industrial  areas,  particularly  the 
South,  to  help  build  shippers  associa¬ 
tions,  coupled  with  feeder  lines,  in 
order  to  effect  the  same  savings  in 
transportation  costs. 


!!id  routing. 

4.  Oppose  the  elimination  of  Rule 
0  (mixing  rule)  by  the  ICC  which 
(oulti  end  lower  rates  on  some  com- 
iiodities. 

5.  Oppose  the  20  cents  per  100 
iouiid  rate  increase  asked  by  railroads 
)|XTating  in  New  England,  Middle 
\ilantic  and  Mid-Western  states. 

6.  Oppose  the  pro|x)sal  of  rail  and 
noioi  carriers  to  limit  their  liability 
1)1  loss  and  damage  to  S3  a  pound 
iiiless  insurance  is  purchased. 


Threshold.  The  increasing  complex¬ 
ity  of  transportation  regulations  and 
methods  has  made  the  traffic  specialist 
an  important  cog  in  the  distributive 
industry.  Professor  G.  Lloyd  Wilson, 
chairman  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Transportation  and  Public  Util¬ 
ities  Department,  declared.  “The  field 
of  transportation  and  traffic  manage¬ 
ment  is  still  in  its  formative  stage  as  a 
profession,”  he  said,  “and  those  who 
have  accepted  responsibility  for  its 
development  cannot  relax  their  efforts 
or  what  has  l)een  accomplished  will  be 
lost  in  the  advance  of  other  phases  of 
management  in  modern  industrial  de¬ 
velopment.” 


Landing  Costs.  Fedway  Stores,  after 
an  eight  month  study  of  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  of  individual  items,  achieved 
a  prolit-protecting  markup  system. 
Louis  Laraia  explained  that  this  was 
done  “by  determining  in  advance  the 
landed  cost  of  each  item  and  then 
adding  the  normal  departmental  inark- 
up  per  cent.”  The  result  was  “a  prof- 
ital)le  retail  figure.”  The  study  also 


Cost  Cutting.  Saving  on  transporta- 
iioii  costs  may  be  increasing  costs  of 
^.iiehousing,  receiving,  capital  charges 
iiid  markdown  exjjenses,  K.  N.  Mer¬ 
ritt,  Railway  Express  Agency,  Inc.  vice 
[jicdcleiit,  told  the  group.  Cutting  the 
inventory  and  utilizing  more  and  fast- 
ti  deliveries  he  said,  would  result  in 
he  use  of  less  warehousing  space, 
;reater  turnover,  less  markdowns 
)e(ause  of  deterioration  and  obsoles- 
eiue,  and  a  reduction  in  capital  costs. 

Merritt  departed  from  his  prepared 
peech  to  announce  that  his  company 


seven 


n  1975.  The  expectation  that  inter- 
ity  freight  traffic  would  reach  about 
me  and  a  half  trillion  ton  miles  ten 
ears  from  now  was  voiced  by  f.  M. 
iynies,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  presi- 
Icnt.  Syines  described  the  steps  being 
aken  by  the  railroad  to  handle  the 
ncreasing  amount  of  freight  and  pas- 
enger  traffic. 


Jiffy  Padded  Shipping  Bags  are 
now  available  on  special  request  in  a  variety  of  colored 
kraft  papers. 

Personalized  imprints  in  one  or  two-colors  available. 


Fwder  Line  Savings.  The  use  of  feeder 
ines  by  shipping  asscKiations  offering 
onsolidated  service  has  enabled  Sams, 
Inc.,  to  reduce  its  transportation  costs 
l>v  45  fver  cent  on  all  class  200  items, 
[oseph  Grossman  of  the  Detroit  store 


Use  JIFFY  BAGS  for  shipping  your  semi-fragile 
and  non-fragile  merchandise,  tools,  replacement 
parts.  BIG  SAVINGS  in  material,  labor,  postage. 


feeder  lines  usually  have  two  rates, 
nne  for  class  two  or  below,  and  an¬ 
other  for  above  class  two.  If  a  regular 
(ate  grouping  is  used,  the  class  200  rate 
^oes  not  exceed  $1.48  a  cwt.  This  plus 
file  normal  shippers  association  rate 
of  about  $2  a  cwt.  is  between  45  to  60 
fier  cent  lower  than  the  standard  class 
200  rating  of  $6.28.  Utilization  of 


for  further  details  call  our  local 
distributor  or  write  to 
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DEPARTMENTAL 
MERCHANDISING 
and  OPERATING 
RESULTS 
of  1955 


Controllers'  Congress 
100  West  31st  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me . copies  of 

the  1956  MOR.  My  firm  is  a 

□  Member  of  NRDGA  ($9.50) 

□  Non-Retailer  ($14.50) 

Q  Non-Member  Retailer  ($22.50) 

Name  . 

Company  . 

Address . 

City  . 

State  . 

Make  check  payable  to  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 


Month  in  Retailing 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

rop:  Walden  I*.  Hobbs,  Clonsolidatctl 
Dry  Go<mIs  Co.;  Malcolm  P.  McNair, 
Harvard;  Richard  H.  Tatlow,  111, 
.Abbott,  .Merkt  &  Go.;  Kenneth  P. 
Mages,  Tonche,  Niven,  Bailey  X:  Smart, 
and  William  J.  C^ascy,  Institute  for 
Business  Planning,  Inc. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  program 
will  be  a  Smaller  Stores  Workshop,  set 
up  for  cjuestion  and  answer  discussirm, 
with  a  panel  of  outstandingly  success- 
fid  smaller  store  executives  on  hand. 
There  will  also  be  a  Branch  Store 
Workshop  for  the  discussion  of  ac¬ 
counting,  expense  control,  merchan¬ 
dising  and  unit  control  problems  in 
the  multiply  store  setup. 

.As  was  expected,  some  aspects  of  the 
new  Expense  Center  .Accounting  Man¬ 
ual  have  proved  somewhat  controvei- 
sial.  The  Controllers’  Congress  and  its 
Standardization  Committee  want  to 
have  a  thorough  airing  of  all  points  of 
view  in  order  to  resolve  the  dilferences 
of  opinion.  They  urge  all  controllers 
to  come  preparcil  to  state  their  opin¬ 
ions  and  to  argue  for  the  changes  thev 
advot:ate.  -A  session  has  been  set  aside 
for  this  tliscussion,  with  the  theme, 
“Let’s  .Argue  Expense  .Accounting.” 

Smaller  Store  Forum.  The  Smaller 
Stores  Division  of  NRDCi.A  will  hohl 
an  all-day  meeting  on  June  12th  at 
the  Prince  George  Hotel,  New  York. 
There  will  be  an  afternoon  session, 
and  an  evening  session  starting  with 
dinner.  Fashion  promotions,  small 
store  ilesign,  anniversary  sales,  mer¬ 
chandise  budgeting  and  sales  training 
are  all  on  the  agenda,  with  seven 
speakers  scheiluled.  .Arthur  (Reil) 
Motley,  president  of  Parade  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  will  speak  at  the  dinner 
meeting.  .Advance  registrations  are  re¬ 
quested.  Write  to  Leonard  Mongeon, 
Smaller  Stores  Division,  NRDG.K. 

Premium  Deals  Protested.  Bothered 
by  a  new  outbreak  of  premium  deals, 
the  NRDGA  sent  a  steady  stream  of 
protests  to  manufacturers.  This  is  the 
.Association’s  position,  as  William 
Burston,  manager  of  the  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Division  and  staff  executive  of  the 
Vendor  Relations  Committee,  sums 
it  up: 


We  are  not  opposed  to  piemiuJ 
selling  as  such.  If  that’s  what  thj 
manufacturer  wants  to  do,  that’s  wh  j 
the  manufacturer  wants  to  do.  But 
becomes  another  matter  if  the  inanui 
facturer  wants  to  get  the  retailer  ii| 
tooperate  with  him  to  the  retailer 
own  undoing. 

.A  premium  tie-in  with  an  item  th 
retailer  sells  in  his  regidai  stock  is 
means  of  losing  a  second  profit  on  thi 
item  tied-in.  Besides,  the  tie-in  pu; 
the  manufacturer  in  the  retail  buM 
ness,  in  open  competition  with  hii 
outlets. 

The  Vendor  Relations  ('.ommittel^ 
declares  it  is  up  to  the  manufactured 
to  decitle  whether  he  wants  to  offer  I 
premium.  But  if  it  is  an  item  th.;|- 
the  retailer  regidarly  carries  in  stock-,* 
anti  with  which  the  premium  is  coni 
pared  to  the  price  disatlvantage 
the  item  in  stock— the  manulacturfi! 
should  be  prepared  for  the  indigiian^ 
protests  of  the  retailer.  M 


Looking  Ahead.  .A  Retailers’  Noit 
Partisan  Get-Out-the-Vote  (iommittd 
has  been  organized  by  NRDfi.A,  anik 
is  working  on  promotional  materi^Untef 
for  stotes  to  use  just  before  RegistJstrike 
tion  Week  anti  just  before  ElectiojApril 
Dav.  fames  E.  .McGregor,  general  iimj'ion  a 
chantlise  manager  of  (iohen  Hiwilhe  m 
facksonville,  is  chairman.  punior 

W^intltiw  anti  interior  tlisplays  wi:|terms 
be  matle  available,  also  material  ((djofferii 
newspaper  atls,  direct  mail  and  loolation 
merchants’  association  communiilinvol 
tlrives.  ftives 


subor 

Stores  and  People  comn 

The  Biggest.  In  mitl-April,  FedeiaitMlish  s 
Department  Stores,  Inc.,  annoiincc|jthis  ; 
that  its  1955  volume  had  been  cloLantl 
to  .S5.S8  million.  The  year  had  |)r()Wwhitl 
tlucetl  the  largest  sales,  the  highest 
income,  and  the  greatest  per  shaiaJobs 
earnings  and  dividends  in  the  core  man 
pany’s  history.  Two  weeks  later  cai?!  mani 
another  announcement:  Burdine'i  late  I 
w'ith  its  four  stores  and  its  volume  c  Kauf 
nearly  S4.S  million,  was  joining  thlgenei 
Federated  group.  With  this  aiquis  store 
tion.  Federated  was  moving  into  pffis  ed  a 
tion  to  challenge  .Allied  Stores  Corps  pan\ 
ration’s  claim  to  the  title  of  “largfl  Ct 
department  store  chain  in  the  coui  gene 
try.”  .Allied’s  1955  volume:  Sasjvey 
million.  [ivice 
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STORE 


May 


For  the  answer 
write  today  to; 


1400  SPRUCE  ST  ,  STROUDSBURG,  pa 


Builders  of  Sales  Producing  Fixtures  lor 


INTERWOVEN  •  M  C.  SHRANK  • 
1.  B.  KIEINERT  •  COATS  &  CLARK 

•  PACIFIC  MILLS  •  WARNER  BROS 

•  VANITY  FAIR  MILLS  •  INDIVID 
UAL  STORES  •  AFFILIATE  MEMBER 
STORE  MANAGEMENT  GROUP 
NRDGA  •  ASSOC  MEMBER  NISA 


.  and 

t^imension 
U  STORE 
A  WANNING 


Spring  C^ame  to  A  &  S  with  a  "birds  anti  bees”  show  on  the  Young 
People’s  ll(K»r.  (Ihiel  attrattif>n  was  "(ieneral  Deep  Free/e,”  the 
Patagonian  ])engiiin  who  lelt  his  freezer-like  cage  (filletl  with  100  pounds 
of  erushed  ice)  tt)  take  his  eonstitutional  every  afteriUM)!!.  Ainazetl 
Brooklynites  trooped  after  the  penguin  as  it  strutted  about  outside  the 
store.  Shoppers  also  sto(Kl  around  the  iiuidrator  for  as  long  as  an  hour 
watthing  thicks  break  out  of  their  shells.  Other  areas  of  the  Ytning 
People's  Moor  containetl  families  of  canaries  anti  ]>arakeets.  anti  a  glass 
ent  asetl  colony  <»f  bees. 


inert e  of  the  United  States.  Philip  \I. 
rALBtriT,  NRDGA  president  and  sen¬ 
ior  vice  presitleiu  of  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  has  been  re-electetl  a  director 
of  the  Cdtanilier,  representing  Domes¬ 
tic  Distribution,  and  William  S. 
SiKKF.T,  president  t)f  Frederick  &  Nel¬ 
son,  has  also  been  re-elected  to  the 
Ghainber’s  board. 

Edward  Jacqdks  became  general 
merthantlise  manager  of  Halle  Bros., 
filling  a  position  left  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  J.  Park  Woods  in  1954. 
Is.  restrictive  clause  on  He  has  been  with  the  store  for  20  years 
was  in  the  old  contract,  as  buyer  and  merchandiser. 

IsADORK.  PiziTZ,  jjresideiit  of  Pizitz, 
Birmingham,  last  month  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Retail  Federation.  He  is  also  a 
vice  {)resident  and  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee  of  NRDGA,  and 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  new 
NRDGA  Retail  Research  Institute. 

E.  Daw.son  Fisher  has  been  appoint- 
siore  since  1951.  He  was  also  appoint-  ed  publicity  director  of  The  J.  L.  Hud- 

ed  a  vice  president  of  The  May  (.loin-  son  Company.  He  succeeds  Chf.ss 

pany.  Lagomarsino,  Jr.,  who  resigned  last 

I  Charles  G.  Nichols,  president  anil  month  to  become  president  of  Rich- 

general  manager  of  the  G.  M.  .McKel-  arils,  Miami.  Fisher  was  formerly  spe- 

vey  Company,  has  been  re-elected  a  cial  events  manager  for  Hudson’s, 

vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-  [Continued  on  next  page) 
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Jobs  and  Honors.  Samuel 


Only  ONE  Book 
Has  ALL  the 
Principles  of 
Successful  Buying 

HjE 

BUYER^S  MANUAL 

Junior  Executives  —  Senior 
Executives  —  all  can  profit 
from  careful  study  of  the  re¬ 
corded  experience  of  27  suc¬ 
cessful  retailers. 

Every  angle  of  the  buyer  s  job 
is  explained  in  clear,  under¬ 
standable  language. 

48,000  copies  to  date!  Be¬ 
cause  The  Buyers  Manual 
helps  both  the  beginner  and 
the  veteran. 

Store  presidents  —  top  mer¬ 
chandisers  —  re-read  The 
Buyer  s  Manual  once  a  year! 
They  altvays  find  something 
new  in  it  —  are  reminded  of 
something  valuable. 
Practically  every  college 
School  of  Business  in  the 
country  uses  it  either  as  text¬ 
book  or  top  priority  reference 
book. 

Practically  every  personnel 
training  office  in  every  store 
in  the  country  knows  how 
continuously  it  goes  to  The 
Buyer  s  Manual  for  help  on  a 
problem. 

Have  your  own  copy!  Keep  it 
at  home  to  study,  to  read,  to 
re-read.  Youll  never  make  a 
better  business  investment! 

Mambar  prica  $3.7S  lat*  10%  for  10  or  mora. 
Non-mambar  prica  $10.00.  Add  3%  salat  tax 
if  dalivarad  in  N.  Y.  C. 


Marchanditing  Division 
National  Ratail  Dry  Goods  Assn. 

100  W.  31st  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  1,  N.  Y. 

Plaata  sand  .  copias  of  Tha 

Boyar's  Manual. 

....  Chack  attackad.  ....  Bill  ma. 

Noma  . 

Stora  . 

Addrats  . 

City,  Slata  . 

Add  3%  talas  tax  if  dalivarad  in  N.Y.C. 


(Continued  from  preceding  page) 

Ralph  D.  Brown  left  the  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  Co.,  where  he  has  been  in  charge 
of  public  relations,  to  become  vice 
president  of  Safeway  Stores  in  charge 
of  public  relations.  He  is  succeeded  at 
Peiiney’s  by  George  M.  Stone,  form¬ 
erly  education  director  of  National 
Sales  Executives,  Inc. 

Llewellyn  Harries  has  joined 
Lloyd  Jones  Company,  retail  manage¬ 
ment  consultants  in  New  York.  He 
was  formerly  advertising  director  of 
Bamlterger’s,  sales  promotion  manager 
of  Burdine’s,  and  manager  of  the 
NRDG.A.  Sales  Promotion  Divisinon. 
As  a  consultant,  he  has  worked  with  a 
number  of  stores  on  TV  promotions. 


NRDGA  Appointments.  Milton  W'oll 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the 
new  Retail  Research  Institute  of  the 
NRIXi.\.  He  joins  the  Association 
following  three  years  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hanscom  Bake  Shops  anil 
12  years  with  R.  H.  Macy  &  Company, 
where  he  was  manager  of  Research 
and  Systems. 

.M.vrtin  Philip  Dillon  has  been 
appointed  assistant  manager  of  the 
NRIKi.X  Employee  Relations  Divis¬ 
ion,  heailed  by  George  Plant.  Dillon 
was  previously  with  the  law  firm  of 
Bandler  &  Kass,  speciali/ing  in  labor 
relations  practice.  He  succeeds  .Merle 
L.  Kitchen,  who  resigned  recently  to 
join  the  personnel  staff  of  Lord  & 
Taylor. 

Robert  J.  Mayer,  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  NRDGA,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Radio  Corporation  of 
America.  .Announcement  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor  at  NRDCi.\  will  be  made  this 
month. 


Merchandising  News 


Cost  of  Fair  Trading.  According 
David  Gullett,  general  sales  man^ 
of  the  East  for  the  Parker  Pen  cd 
Parker  has  instituted  more  than  4() 
investigations  of  fair  trade  violatioij 
in  the  New  York  area  alone  since  earl 
1955.  More  than  80  lawsuits  followol 
Parker  figured  that  its  costs  for  FaJ 
Trade  enforcement  in  the  New  Yori| 
area  reaching  from  59th  Street  to  thi 
Battery  alone  have  passed  $800,000. 


Home  Furnishings  Fabrics.  Cel.wm 

Corporation  invites  retailers  to  see  aJ 
exhibit  of  home  furnishings  inerchanj 
dising  ideas  for  fall.  The  show  is  calle(| 
“New  Dimensions,”  runs  from  May 
through  June  22,  and  will  be  at 
East  34th  Street,  New  York.  The  ev 
hibit  will  contain  100  new  winilo\| 
treatments:  other  ways  to  use  decor 
tive  fabrics,  and  a  display  of  fabrics 
the  future.  Like  last  year’s  “Fre 
Viewpoint”  program,  this  show  w 
include  ready-made  draperies  and  cn 
sembles  as  well  as  fabrics  by  the  van 


Back-to-School  Show.  Parents’  M  vc 
zine’s  195b  Fall  Fashion  Clinic  ami 
Exhibit  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Sta 
ler.  New  York,  on  June  7.  .Uhnlssior 
is  free,  but  by  ticket  only.  Write 
reservations  to  Monroe  E.  Michel: 
jiromotion  manager.  Parents’  .Mag; 
zine,  52  Vanderbilt  .Avenue,  New  Yorl| 
17.  The  Clinic  will  offer  a  suiiiman 
and  analysis  of  trends  in  the  back 
school  market,  a  fashion  show  and 
merchandising  forum. 


Piece  Goods  Promotion.  .As  part  of 
drive  to  promote  fall  traffic  in  piect] 
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J.  C.  PENNEY  gets  high  light  levels  at  economical 

cost  with  Garcy  Fixtures  .  .  .  extensively  used  throughout  the  chain, 


light  up  to  sell  up  with 

GRRCV 


TOP  NAME  IN  STORE  LIGHTING 

Send  for  Catalog  L-110 


GARDEN  CITY  PLATING  &  MFG.  CO.  izao  n  Ashiond  Avej  Chicago  22,  III. 

In  Canada.  Gorcy  Co  of  Canada.  Ifd  .  191  Niagara  St  .  Toronto 
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Mechanized  Warehousing,  Order-Filling 

The  roll-g»Kxis  storage  area  in  Bigelow’s  new  Eastern  Region  Service 
Center  at  South  Hackensack.  N.  J.  has  a  capacity  for  2,500  full  carpet 
rolls  stored  on  pallets  eight  tiers  high.  The  rolls  are  stacked  by  electric 
overhead  cranes,  guided  into  place  by  push  button  contnds.  In  the 
picture  above,  a  ram  truck  spears  a  roll  from  the  crane  in  order  to  move 
it  to  the  cut-order  section,  .‘kfter  the  desired  yardage  is  cut,  the  truck 
and  crane  will  replace  the  uncut  portion  of  the  roll  in  its  catalogued  stor¬ 
age  position.  The  highly  mechanized  system  extends  to  order  handling. 
Orders  are  teletyped  to  the  Service  Center  from  district  offices.  .\s  the 
order  is  received,  the  teletype  machine  at  the  Center  automatically  cuts 
a  tape,  which  is  then  fed  into  the  house  teletype  circuit  for  transmittal 
to  the  shipping  department.  During  this  operation,  the  house  circuit 
produces  all  the  forms  that  are  required  for  billing,  shipping,  control 
of  delivery,  and  records.  The  new  Serv  ice  Center  replaces  Bigelow’s  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  warehouses.  It  is  a  one-story  building  covering 
more  than  three  acres. 


i^oods  departments,  an  essay  contest 
with  four  scholarships  as  top  prizes 
»ill  be  conducted  by  the  B.\tes  Manu- 
F.vcTLRiNG  Cio.  One  hundred  prizes 
'll  SI 00  worth  of  fabrics  for  home  sew¬ 
ing  will  also  be  given.  Entry  blanks 
"ill  be  available  only  in  piece  goods 
(kp-utincnts  and  either  the  head  of  a 
I  iniily  or  a  child  of  pre-college  age  can 


'Seautiful  Work  Clothes."  W’ork-at- 
home  costumes  of  denim  for  the  whole 
laniilv  were  shown  last  month  at  the 
Ho-lt- Yourself  Show  in  New  York. 
They  included  a  “Carpenter’ s-Lacly” 
'kilt;  garden  pants  in  matching  moth- 
•'1  and  son  styles;  jeans  coordinated 
"ith  striped  aprons;  smocks;  culottes; 
hisih-stvled  “dust  caps’’  and  other 
'I'les  from  30  manufacturers.  The 
Oenim  Council  (375  Fifth  .A  venue, 
New  York  16),  which  is  doing  a  mighty 
|ob  of  creating  a  year-round  demand 
lor  this  fabric,  urges  stores  to  follow 


up  summer  play-time  promotions  with 
fall  promotions  of  “beautiful  work 
clothes.’’  .\s  for  the  market,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  says: 

"Some  17  million  women  are  taking 
it  as  a  matter  of  course  to  paint  their 
own  rooms,  make  and  refinish  their 
own  furniture,  do  their  own  carpenter¬ 
ing,  put  tlown  flooring  and  even  build 
their  own  houses.  No  longer  do  you 
have  to  lorak  like  a  sad  sack  when 
you’re  engaged  in  the  soul-satisfying, 
if  messy,  work  of  painting  and  ham¬ 
mering.  You  can  relax  and  forget  fly¬ 
ing  paint  when  you  know  that  your 
terrific  ‘do-it’  clothes  are  meant  to  go 
into  the  launderomat  right  along  with 
Pop’s  overalls.’’ 

Higher  Education 

Retail  Management  Study.  The  1956 
session  of  the  .Advanced  School  of  Re¬ 
tail  -Management  will  be  held  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  }., 
from  -August  6  to  17.  The  School  was 


Samuel  J.  Sugerman 
New  General  Manager  of  Kaufmann’s 


Milton  Woll 

Director  of  the  new 
NRDG.A  Retail  Research  Institute 


Oonti^ollei? 

—Sam;  situation  . . . 

Low  discount. 
No  anticipation. 
KEY-REC  did  the  trick, 

Profits  mounted  so  quick— 
“TREASURER  Sam’’ 

in  the  organization. 


Gf«ot  Store  Nomes  Mako 


KEY-REC 


Rfftoiling't  Lcoding 

Standardii*cl  Receiving  Fecmi  Svttem 

Now  for  the  first  time  .  .  .  test  be¬ 
fore  you  invest.  Ask  how  to  obtain 
new  "Receive  It  Yourself  Kit"  de¬ 
signed  by  Jack  Moss.  Receive  25 
shipments  in  your  store  with  forms 
used  profitably  by  scores  of  stores. 


^lav,  1956 
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started  last  year;  is  sponsoreil  by  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Executives.  The  complete 
program  is  spread  over  two  summer 
sessions,  so  that,  in  addition  to  new 
enrollees,  many  who  attended  the  first 
session  last  year  will  be  back  at  Rut¬ 
gers  this  summer.  The  first-session 
courses  deal  with  merchandise  analy¬ 
sis,  selling  and  supervisory  technitjues, 
analytical  study  of  current  problems 
in  retailing. 

Retail  executives  who  attend  the 
school  do  so  on  the  recommentlation 
of  their  companies.  Applications 
should  be  made  to  the  .Admissions 
Committee,  National  Sales  Executives, 
l.Hfi  East  57th  Street,  New  York  22. 

I'he  board  of  directors  of  the  .St  hool 
includes  Philip  M.  Talbott,  president 
of  NRHG.A  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins, 
executive  vice  president,  and  the  top 
executives  of  a  number  of  leading  tle- 
partment  store  and  chain  organiza¬ 
tions. 


Copy  Writing  Techniques.  1  he  Work¬ 
shop  in  Retail  Advertising  C^opy  will 
be  heltl  at  the  New  York  University 
.School  of  Retailing  from  June  4  to  8. 


AITERATIOMS.. 
AT  JV  PROFIT'. 


CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

Htr*  or*  juft  a  few  of  tho  many  od- 
vantogot  UNITROL  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac. 
curotoly  moasuro  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  tho  workort  singly 
and  os  a  group. 

Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  aroas  con  bo  pin- 
pointod  and  causes  oiiminatod. 
Incontivo  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  waste. 

4.  Stabiliiation  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  put 
on  a  firm  "one-price"  basis. 
ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES° 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicago  40,  Illinois 
IDgewater  4-5112 


It  is  sponsored  by  the  NRDCiA  Sales 
Promotion  Division.  Besides  learning 
the  techniques  of  better  copywriting, 
each  trainee  is  provided  with  the  in¬ 
formation  and  materials  he  needs  to 
become  the  teacher  for  other  members 
of  the  advertising  staff  when  he  re¬ 
turns  to  his  store.  Candidates  must 
be  recommended  by  store  heads.  Ap¬ 
plication  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
NRDCiA  or  from  the  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  .School  of  Retailing,  100  Wash¬ 
ington  .Square  East,  New  York  .S.  I'he 
course  fee  is  $250. 
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are  more  than  90  days  past  due.  The 
plan  is  profitable  to  the  store  and, 
so  far,  little  unfavorable  customer  re¬ 
action  has  been  reported. 

7.  Promote  Instalment  Credit,  Espe¬ 
cially  Revolving  Credit,  in  Its  Latest 
Form.  People  have  become  more  in¬ 
stalment-minded  recently.  Many  con¬ 
sider  it  the  fashionable  way  to  buy. 
The  figures  show  that  instalment  buy¬ 
ing  has  started  tci  creep  up.  The  fig¬ 
ures  also  show  that  when  you  make  it 
easier  for  the  customer  to  buy  on  cred¬ 
it,  she  will  spend  more.  C.ustomers 
like  revolving  credit  because  it  com¬ 
bines  the  convenience  of  a  charge  ac¬ 
count  and  the  privilege  of  instalment 
payments. 

rhe  popularity  of  the  plan  both 
with  stores  and  customers  is  shown  by 
the  fac  t  that  r)5  per  cent  of  the  large 
department  stores  now  offer  revolving 
( retlit  as  conqiared  with  42  per  cent  in 
1950,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  be¬ 
tween  15  and  25  per  cent  of  total  de¬ 
partment  store  credit  sales  are  now 
made  on  this  basis.  In  the  past  three 


Have  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

173  5th  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


For  all  sorts  of  Novelties  from  India 

like  Embroidered  hand  bags,  belts,  Indian 
Art  Brasswares,  Walnut  wood  carvings, 
Hornwares,  etc.,  etc.,  write  to  Major  Dula 
Singh  &  Sons,  P.  O.  Box  2556,  Karol  Bagh, 
New  Delhi,  5,  India  by  air  mail. 


years  there  has  been  a  rush  by  sinalj 
stores  to  install  the  plan. 

Under  the  original  revolving 
plan,  which  many  stores  still  iise,:A 
customer  pays  a  fixed  amount  e*j 
month  and  is  permitted  to  buy  upn 
a  certain  limit,  usually  six  timet  A 
monthly  payment.  There  is  a  serrin 
charge  of  one  to  one  and  one  half 
cent  a  month  on  the  unpaid  halaKf 
and  as  payments  are  made  monthiv 
an  equal  amount  of  credit  is  avails 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  original  liisit 

One  offshoot  of  this  dynamic  rredi 
plan  is  the  development  of  the  nrti 
technique  of  “Continuous  Budget  .V 
counts”  for  the  selling  of  big  tide 
durable  goods  on  conditional  contract 
of  sale.  Ibider  this  plan  the  puichak' 
signs  a  master  agreement  which  com 
both  original  and  future  innchasc 
By  merely  signing  a  special  sah'Mha.1 
which  then  becomes  part  of  the  cto 
tract,  the  purchaser  can  buy  chirahi 
goods  in  amounts  up  to  her  rred; 
limit.  No  longer  is  it  necessary  for  A 
customer  to  visit  the  credit  office  ^ 
add  a  purchase  to  her  instalment  ac 
count.  Monthly  payments  are  baa 
on  the  unpaid  balance.  .\s  the  l)alaae 
increases,  the  maximum  maturity  ie 
creases  to  as  much  as  24  months  aa 
the  monthly  payments  increase  pw 
|)ortionately. 

The  latest  refinement  of  revolvir: 
credit  is  the  “Chart  Plan,”  devdop^ 
by  Federated  Department  Stores,  whet 
the  customer’s  payment  each  moirf 
varies  depending  on  the  amount  okt 
standing.  The  purpose  of  the  plane 
to  allow  the  customer  to  increase  he 
buying  and  to  keep  her  open  to  buy 

Still  more  radical  changes  in  thedf 
partment  store  concept  of  credit  sel 
ing  may  occur  in  the  near  future.  A! 
Trotta,  manager  of  NRDG.X’s  Credi 
Management  Division,  believes  tha 
one  of  these  clays  stores  will  offer  cw- 
tomers  one  standard  account  only,  1 
will  tond)ine  the  features  of  ik 
monthly  charge  account,  the  insti' 
ment  account  and  the  revolving  <rc<!:' 
account  and  will  eliminate  the  NCiYffi: 
charge  only  on  purchases  jiaid  f« 
within  .SO  clays.  He  could  be  right!  1" 
any  event,  the  various  tyjies  of  icvo!' 
ing  credit  plans  are  worthy  of  inve?! 
gation.  Y’ou  will  discover  that  thr 
are  the  answer  to  your  search  foR^ 
methcKl  to  increase  sales. 
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